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OBERLIN  COLLEGE 

Oberlin,  Ohio 

Henry  Churchill  King,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President 


Peters  Hall,  Main  Recitation  Building  of  The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 


Departments 


/ The  College  of  Arts  & Sciences 
; The  Theological  Seminary 
j The  Conservatory  of  Music 
\ The  Academy 


Also  courses  in  Drawing  and  Painting,  a Teachers  Course  in  Phys- 
ical Training,  and  a Summer  Session. 


This  year’s  Freshman  class  numbers  323. 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  now  numbers  959  students, — the 
largest  college  department  in  the  state  of  Ohio. 

The  seventy-seventh  year  began  Thursday,  September  23,  1909. 

For  catalogues  and  illustrated  pamphlets,  address  the  Secretary, 

George  M.  Jones 
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Oberlin  Academy 

A Preparatory  School  With  a History. 

A school  which  fits  students  for  any  College  or  Technical  School. 


A school  which  meets  the  needs  of  young  people  past  high 
school  age. 

A school  which  receives  graduates  from  high  schools  of  second 
and  third  rank  and  completes  their  secondary  training. 

From  thirty-eight  states  and  nine  foreign  countries  students 
come  to  Oberlin  Academy. 

A school  which  fits  its  instruction  to  the  needs  of  the  individual, 
not  the  individual  to  the  course. 

A school  which  offers  to  young  men  and  women  of  few  financial 
resources  the  opportunity  of  earning  their  way  in  part. 

The  Fall  Term  opened  September  23rd. , but  students  are 
still  being  enrolled. 

For  bulletins  and  detailed  information,  address 


JOHN  FISHER  PECK,  PRINCIPAL 


THE  UNIVERSITY  PRINTS 

Four  scries  of  500  prints  each,  reproducing  the  masterpieces 
of  Greek  and  Roman  Sculpture,  Early  Italian  Painting, 

Later  Italian  Painting.  Dutch  and  Flemish  Painting. 

The  only  scries  published  for  the  student  of  art. 


2000  subjects  at  one  cent  each,  80  cents  per  hundred 
“Outlines”  to  accompany  each  series  arc  published  as 
an  aid  to  the  student.  $1.50  each  volume  separately;  $1.00 
each  volume  when  purchased  with  complete  series  of  5UU. 

Bureau  of  University  Travel 

40  Trinity  Place,  Boston 

Send  2 cent  stamp  tor  complete  catalo)<ue  and  sample  prints 
In  writios  «dverti..r».  kindiT  m.ntion  1 hr  Alumni  M.g.rmr 


Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music 

Offers  unusual  advantages  for  the  study  of  music  in  all  its  branches 
Its  students  enjoy  the  social  and  intellectual  life  of  Oberlin  College 


Warner.Hall 

Winter  Term  begins  Wednesday,  January  5,  1910 
For  catalogue  and  musical  year  book,  address 

CHARLES  W.  MORRISON,  OBERLIN,  OHIO 
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Capital,  $2,500,000 
Surplus,  $2,500,000 


A Savings  bank  for  all  people  protected  by  every'^modern 
safeguard  and  affording  its  depositors  every  modern  bank- 
ing facility.  Mail  accounts  solicited.  4 per  cent  interest 
on  savings.  Euclid  Avenue  and  East  Ninth  Street 
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College  Preparatory  Courses 


College  Preparatory  Courses 
are  especially  planned  to  prepare 
students  for  entrance  to  En- 
gineering Schools. 

Also  Home  Study  Courses  in 
Electrical,  Mechanical  and  Civil 
Engineering,  Architecture,  the 
Manufacture  of  Textiles,  Me- 
chanical and  Free-hand  Draw- 
ing, etc. 

Over  10  Years  successful  experience  in  teaching  by  correspondence 

Catalogue  giving  full  information  will  be  sent  upon  request 
if  you  mention  The  Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine 

American  School  of  Correspondence 

CHICAGO,  U.  5.  A. 


The  Gardner  Printing  Company 

Caxton  Building 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


Manufacturers  of 


BOOKS  AND  CATALOGS 


Bookbinding  and  Engraving 
College  and  School  Stationery.  Stridtiy  Fir^-Class  Work 
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We  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
interesting  Portraits,  Groups  and 
Views  that  we  have  negatives  of: 
A few  of  them  are  Presidents 
Finney  and  Fairchild,  a group  of 
eleven  of  the  class  of  1838,  a com- 
plete file  of  the  Varsity  Foot  Ball 
Teams  from  1895  to  1909,  and  most 
all  of  the  classes  and  athletic  groups 
in  these  years.  Many  valuable  views 
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Electric  Reading  Lamps 


To  actual,  positive,  intrinsic  merit  is  due  the  high 
reputation  of  Duffner  & Kimberly  electric  reading  lamps 
and  lighting  fixtures  for  which  the  Sterling  & Welch  Co. 
are  exclusive  selling  agents  in  Cleveland. 


The  color  blending  in  the  shades  is  a revelation,  and 
the  colors  are  all  luminous  colors,  distributing  the  light 
generously  while  toning  it  agreeably. 

There  are  sizes  and  shapes  and  finishes — each  perfect 
of  its  kind — for  every  room  in  the  house,  in  all  the  impor- 
tant period  and  modern  styles. 

The  newest  and  most  remarkable  invention  (patented) 
in  the  art  of  Lighting  the  Home,  is  the  Double  Dome  that 
completely  shades  the  light  sources,  softening  and  toning 
all  the  light  by  refraction  or  re-reflection. 

New  also  are  the  adjustable  lamps  for  Piano  (both 
upright  and  grand)  and  Desk.  They  illuminate  from 
above  the  music,  or  book,  or  paper  sufficiently,  while  pro- 
tecting the  eye  completely. 


THE  STERLING  & WELCH  CO. 

In  the  New  Store  at  1225  Euclid  Avenue 
CLEVELAND 
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JUST  PUBLISHED 

A New  Book  by  President  H.  C.  Ki  n g 

The  Laws  of  Friendship:  Human  and 

Divine 

Price,  Net,  $1 .25 

E.  J.  GOODRICH 

Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Other  Books  by  President  King. 

Rational  Living,  net  $i-25 

Talks  to  Sunday  School  Teachers,  net i.oo 

Personal  and  Ideal  Elements  in  Education,  net  1.50 

Theology  and  Social  Consciousness,  net  1.25 

Reconstruction  in  Theology,  net  1.50 

The  Appeal  of  the  Child,  net  .25 

Life  as  a Practical  Problem,  net  -I5 

The  Fight  for  Character,  net .10 

Fundamental  Principles  of  Christian  Life  2c 

Hints  on  Prayer  2c 

How  to  Make  the  Bible  Real  2c 

The  Great  Refusal  loc 

The  God  of  Hope  loc 
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Books  by  Dean  E.  I.  Bosworth 

Studies  in  the  Life  of  Jesus  Christ,  paper,  net.  $0.60;  cloth,  net,  $0.90 
Studies  in  the  Teachings  of  Jesus  and  His  Apostles, 

paper,  net  $0.50;  cloth,  net  .75 

New  Studies  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  paper,  net  $0.50;  cloth,  net  .75 

Two  New  Books  by  Professor  Edward  Dickinson 

History  of  Music,  net  $2.50 

Music  in  the  History  of  the  Western  Church,  net 2.50 

By  George  Frederick  Wright 

Scientific  Confirmation  of  Old  Testament  History,  net  $2.00 

Any  of  the  above  sent  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  price. 
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A.  B.  CHASE 
Pianos 

“Were  it  not  for  music,  we 
might,  in  these  days,  say  that  the 
beautiful  was  dead. 

— Disraeli 


“There  is  no  material 
too  good  nor  construc- 
tion too  expensive  for 
A.  B.  CHASE  Pianos,  if 
it  will  make  them  any 
better.” — 

It  pays  to  buy  this  kind 
of  a Piano. 

See  them  at  the  Con- 
servatory and  test  them 
for  tone  and  action. 

Then  come  to  the 
Factory  and  make  your 
selection  from  our  large 
stock. 

The 

A.  B.  Chase  Co. 

Norwalk,  Ohio. 
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The  Membership  of  the  First  Church. 

Remember  the  days  of  old;  ask  thy  Father  and  he  will  show  thee, 
thy  elders  and  they  will  tell  thee. — Deut.  32:7. 

And  let  not  a man  forget  to  pay  the  yearly  tribute  of  respect  to  the 
dead,  honoring  them  by  (what)  conduces  to  a perpetual  remembrance 
of  them. — From  Plato. 

The  membership  of  our  church  carries  us  back  to  a time  before 
the  “great  meeting-house”  was  built,  when  all  that  was  best  and 
noblest  in  the  whole  community  was  enrolled  in  the  one,  “Congrega- 
tional Church  of  Christ  at  Oberlin.”  A time  when  the  community. 
College,  church,  were  so  bound  together  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate 
them  in  thought.  When  Fairchilds,  Allens,  Fitches,  Wrights,  were 
as  much  a part  of  the  church  as  Dascombs,  Morgans,  Wyetts,  Keeps, 
For  more  than  twenty  years  there  was  only  one  flock,  and  for  most 
of  that  time  one  pastor. 

They  were  strong  men  in  those  days  and  however  much  we  may 
differfrom  them  in  certain  respects,  we  find  in  them  still  an  inspira- 
tion to  noble  endeavor.  Their  consecration,  their  religious  fervor, 
their  earnestness  of  spirit,  set  them  apart  in  our  mind,  but  they  were 
not  peculiar  at  the  time.  A wave  of  religious  feeling  had  swept  over 
the  country  stirring  whole  communities  out  of  a lethargy  in  which 
the  theology  of  the  day  had  thrown  them.  With  a new  apprehension 
of  the  character  of  God  and  man’s  ability,  new  hope  was  awakened 
in  men’s  minds  and  a religious  enthusiasm  which  led  them  westward 
to  take  possession  of  new  lands  for  Christ. 

But  as  we  look  back  to  that  early  settlement  called  Oberlin,  we 
are  impressed  not  only  with  the  religious  ardor  of  the  people  gathered 
here,  but  with  other  as  interesting  characteristics  not  so  often  called 
to  mind.  We  may  think  of  the  church  as  too  intense  and  therefore 
narrow,  too  strict  and  overzealous  in  religion.  These  things  were 
undoubtedly  true,  in  a measure,  as  they  were  true  of  religious  peo- 
ple generally,  but  they  were  not  all  the  truth  at  Oberlin ; and  I have 
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found  pleasure  in  recalling  those  other  characteristics  which  relieved 
the  tension  at  the  time  and,  without  the  mention  of  which,  we  give 
no  adequate  idea  of  the  thought  and  life  of  our  early  membership; 
nor,  I think,  any  rational  explanation  of  the  abounding  work  of  our 
church  through  all  these  seventy-five  years. 

I.  And,  first,  let  me  speak  of  the  good  judgment  and  bal- 
ance of  mind  which  clearly  marked  our  church  as  a whole.  The 
Oberlin  Covenant  seems  to  us  stern  to-day,  but  even  there  were  modi- 
fying clauses : — “That  we  may  have  time  and  health  for  the  Lord’s 
service,”  it  reads,  “we  will  eat  only  plain  and  wholesome  food  . . . 
and  deny  ourselves  all  strong  . . . drinks,  even  tea  and  coffee 

as  far  as  practicable,  renouncing  . . . the  smoking  and  chewing 

of  tobacco,  unless  it  is  neccessary  as  a medicine.” 

Modern  science,  if  not  modern  religion,  might  bid  us  go  further. 
This  was  not,  of  course,  our  church  covenant,  but  the  early  church 
members  as  “colonists”  had  signed  it  and  felt  themselves  bound  by  it. 
Therefore,  when  one  member  continued  his  tea-drinking,  he  was  ex- 
amined by  the  church.  But  he  stoutly  defended  himself.  He  said  he 
had  tried  to  dispense  with  tea,  but  he  found  that  as  he  used  it,  it  was 
necessary  for  his  health.  He  was  willing,  he  said,  candidly,  to  make 
a thorough  investigation  and  if  he  could  find  a substitute  he  would 
abandon  tea.  But  he  added  frankly,  that  he  thought  the  church  made 
this  portion  of  the  covenant  too  prominent.  “The  Committee  were 
unable,”  so  the  record  runs,  “to  convince  him  that  he  had  been  guilty 
of  any  wrong  feeling  or  conduct  in  the  matter,”  and  the  case  was 
dropped.  Appeal  to  the  Covenant  to  determine  right  action  disap- 
pears almost  at  once  from  the  Record. 

It  was  in  Brownhelm,  not  in  Oberlin,  that  a man  was  excommu- 
nicated from  the  church  for  travel  on  Sunday  “for  some  urgent 
family  reason.”  Sunday  travel  was  not  permitted  in  our  church, 
and  when  one  member  drove  a loaded  team  from  Ridgeville  into 
Oberlin  on  Sunday  the  church  labored  with  him ; but  when  he  showed 
penitence,  they  “voted  unanimously  to  forgive  him.”  For  the  body 
of  our  membership  had  great  good  sense  as  well  as  strong  feeling, 
and  our  leaders  were  prudent  and  cautious  in  matters  of  importance. 

Among  these.  Dr.  Dascomb  was  prominent:  quiet,  exact, 

thorough,  testing  things  outside  the  laboratory  as  well  as  within. 
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his  influence  was  strong  to  hold  the  church  within  the  bounds  of 
reason.  Many  persons  came  to  Oberlin  who  were  quite  the  opposite 
in  temperament;  and  there  were  in  our  churcli  individuals  extreme, 
narrow,  eccentric,  or  even  unbalanced.  There  were  some  like  Miss 
Rawson,  who  did  much  good,  whose  piety  was  undoubted,  but  so  en- 
grossing as  to  exclude  the  natural  variety  of  thought  and  feeling. 
She  had  influence  with  young  ardent  spirits,  and  no  small  following 
from  those  of  like  mind,  but  our  church  as  a whole  was  content  with 
a more  normal  religious  development.  What  we  owed  to  Dr.  Das- 
comb  alone  cannot  be  estimated.  The  earnestness  of  his  religious  life 
none  could  question,  nor  his  shrewd  intelligence,  his  honesty,  his  love 
of  truth,  his  correctness  of  view.. 

There  were  saving  forces  among  the  women  also.  When  Mother 
Keep  died,  Mr.  Finney  wrote  of  her,  in  substance,  that  she  was  a 
fresh,  happy,  humble,  earnest,  consecrated  Christian,  remarkably 
free  from  enthusiastic  workings  of  the  imagination.  Her  zeal  was 
always  temperate  and  rational.  She  had  great  ardor  and  strength 
of  religious  feeling,  but  he  said,  “I  had,  as  her  pastor,  no  trouble  with 
any  tendency  in  her  to  go  into  extravagancies.”  She  did  not  neglect 
her  domestic  duties,  as  if  called  of  God  to  do  so.  Charitable,  ready 
for  every  good  work,  she  withdrew  instinctively  from  every  fanatical 
movement.  “Dear  Mother  Keep  was  a great  comfort  to  me,”  he 
adds,  “and  never  any  trouble.”  The  same  might,  as  truly,  have  been 
said  of  Mrs.  Dascomb  and  others. 

Oberlin  and  the  Oberlin  Church  came  perilously  near  to  fanati- 
cism, but,  says  President  Fairchild,  “There  was  the  restraining  and 
guiding  hand  of  God.”  In  the  early  records  of  the  church  one 
comes  upon  the  signature,  “James  Fairchild,  Clerk.”  He  could  not 
retain  that  office  for  lack  of  time,  but  his  sound  judgment  was  one 
of  the  means  by  which  God  could  restrain  and  guide  the  church. 
When  the  question  arose  of  the  relation  of  the  church  to  slavehold- 
ing churches,  the  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  matter  and 
report,  was  made  up  of  Thome,  Morgan,  Dascomb,  Fairchild,  Hud- 
son. A church  could  not  fail  to  prosper  that  had  the  counsel  of  such 
men:  consecrated,  devout  but  intellectually  strong,  of  wide  informa- 
tion, generous  sympathies,  humble  in  spirit,  disinterested  in  motive, 
fearless — thus  it  was  that  God  restrained  and  guided  us ! There  was 
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no  break  with  the  church  of  God  in  general,  nor  the  forming  of  any 
new  sect,  there  was  no  lack  of  support  to  the  national  government — 
but  there  was  tenacious  fidelity  to  the  law  of  God  and  to  the  welfare 
of  men,  until  a hostile  world  was  forced  to  acknowledge  the  wisdom 
and  strength  in  Oberlin. 

The  majority  of  our  membership  had  no  official  connection  with 
the  College,  but  they,  too,  in  their  callings,  were  strong,  practical  men 
and  women.  It  took  courage  in  the  early  days  to  make  the  journey 
from  New  England  to  Ohio,  and  the  life  here  was  hard  enough  at 
the  beginning.  It  was  no  feeble  folk  that  came.  These  men  felled 
the  trees,  they  built  the  houses,  they  made  the  roads,  they  planted 
the  cleared  fields,  they  opened  trade,  they  toiled  early  and  late — 
and  their  purpose  was  one  with  that  of  the  college  men.  They  had 
an  enthusiasm  in  the  work  equal  to  that  of  the  teachers  and  students. 
They  were  our  deacons,  they  raised  the  money,  they  cared  for  the 
poor,  they  established  services  in  neglected  places  around,  they  at- 
tended every  meeting  of  the  church,  they  were  its  support.  There 
were  Deacon  Pease  and  Deacon  Turner,  Deacon  Hosford,  Deacon 
Hamilton,  Deacon  Crosby,  Deacon  Kinney,  Deacon  Kenney,  Deacon 
Burrell  and  many,  many  others.  Serious  men  they  were  as  befitted 
the  time,  but  of  practical  good  judgment,  intelligent,  full  of  energy, 
upright,  they  made  the  substantial  vote  of  our  church. 

2.  Closely  allied  with  this  soundness  of  judgment  was  the  in- 
tellectual activity  of  our  membership.  Here  in  the  new  settlement, 
the  pastor  was  a man  just  now  ranked  by  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  as  one 
of  the  three  great  popular  preachers  of  the  United  States  at  that  time. 
Mis  associates  were  men  of  ability,  and  no  one  could  sit  under  the 
preaching  of  those  days  and  remain  dull  or  indifferent.  The  ser- 
mons were  long,  but,  according  to  President  Fairchild,  “probably  no 
one  in  the  entire  community’’  at  that  early  time,  “ever  willingly  stayed 
away.” 

The  Thursday  Lecture  was  an  institution  of  our  church,  and 
there,  again,  the  members  gathered  with  the  students  to  hear  a mid- 
week sermon. 

The  time  was  characterized  by  important  lectures  and  discus- 
sions. President  Fairchild  tells  of  “a  series  of  more  than  twenty 
lectures  on  slavery”  given  by  Theodore  Weld,  in  1835,  lectures  of 
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“marvelous  power” ; and  “through  the  evenings  of  three  full  weeks 
the  whole  body  of  citizens”  with  the  students  attended,  “profoundly 
moved.” 

In  the  discussions,  some  one  from  abroad  would  present  his  view 
and  President  Mahan,  Dr.  Morgan,  Professor  Cowles  and  others, 
would  reply.  There  were  discussions  on  the  reforms  and  the  theo- 
logy of  the  day;  on  Vegetarianism,  The  Foundation  of  Moral  Obli- 
gation, Abolition.  Second  Adventism,  Separation  from  the  Church 
of  God,  This  discussion  lasted  one  week.  These  discussions 
were  not  prepared  as  for  weak  minds.  They  were  keen  in  thought, 
exact  in  logic  and  our  church  followed  all  with  intense  interest.  Rev. 
lilr.  Leonard  Parker  says,  “lie  must  have  been  as  good  as  dead  who 
could  live  at  such  a time  in  such  a place  without  the  highest  intel- 
lectual profit.” 

If  these  subjects  that  so  absorbed  our  people  seem  to  us  odd,  they 
were  the  topics  and  the  events  of  the  time,  occupying  the  thought  of 
serious  minded  men  over  the  country.  Oberlin  was  away  from  the 
railroad,  off  from  good  roads  of  any  kind,  but  through  the  mail, 
through  the  coming  of  the  students,  through  the  travel  of  our  princi- 
pal men.  through  visitors  from  abroad,  the  connection  with  the  out- 
side world  was  quick  and  constant  from  the  first.  Never  was  out 
church  isolated,  or  behind  the  times  in  its  information  and  interests. 

It  is  worth  while  to  look  over  the  occasional  and  brief,  but  well- 
written  news  comments  of  “The  Evangelist,”  to  see  that  public  af- 
fairs could  have  a place  in  such  an  exclusively  religious  magazine. 
The  editorial  and  local  columns  of  “The  Student  Monthly”  are  lively 
reading  for  those  who  think  that  life  here  was  narrow  from  1858- 
1860.  .‘\nd  it  is  truly  astonishing  to  examine  the  files  of  “The  Ober- 
lin News”  from  i860,  as  the  courtesy  of  the  office  has  enabled  me  in 
part  to  do.  to  see  the  response  of  our  people  to  what  has  been  going 
on  in  the  world. 

Interest  in  the  work  of  the  College  was  common  to  all  our  mem- 
bership. Our  fleacons  have,  some  of  them,  served  as  trustees ; and 
Deacon  Merrill,  of  gentle  memory,  gave  about  six  thousand  dollars 
to  the  College.  It  is  recorded  that  Father  Keep,  progressive,  active- 
minded,  was  frequently  talking  with  the  college  professors  about 
keeping  up  with  the  times  in  methods  and  facilities.  He  did  more. 
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Out  of  his  frugal  means  he  left  four  thousand  dollars  to  the  College. 
Our  church  appreciated  the  College  not  only  for  its  Christian  train- 
ing, but  for  the  intellectual  power  and  cultivation  it  offered.  A pic- 
ture in  my  mind  of  recent  years  is  of  our  much  loved  Mr.  Cornelius 
Powers,  himself  a deacon,  sitting  after  his  farm  work  was  done, 
reading  his  Greek  Testament  alone.  He  was  a good  farmer;  and  in 
character,  gentle,  humble,  conscientious,  giving  largely  to  benevolent 
objects,  and  loving  the  learning,  ill-health  had  prevented  his  ac- 
quiring. All  the  way  along  such  as  he  have  blessed  and  strengthened 
our  church. 

3.  Naturally,  therefore,  our  church  was  patriotic.  It  was  love 
of  the  country  that  brought  them  here  into  the  wilderness.  All 
through  the  heated  times  of  the  anti-slavery  discussions  our  church 
honored  the  national  government  by  vote  and  by  obedience  to  law — 
except  one.  And  when  members  of  this  church  lay  eighty-five  days 
in  the  Cleveland  jail  for  resisting  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  there,  they 
were  a powerful  force  in  arousing  a right  public  opinion.  Oberlin 
was  no  more  troubled  with  visits  of  the  slave  hunter.  And  it  was 
Mrs.  Ryder’s  horse  that  was  first  in  Wellington  with  John  Scott  and 
Richard  Winsor.  “If  necessary,  spare  not  the  life  of  my  beast,”  she 
had  said,  “but  rescue  the  boy.”  And  it  was  actually  Richard  WiiKor 
who,  biding  the  moment  when  the  keepers  were  occupied  with  the 
crowd,  sped  the  boy  past  them  to  the  carriage  in  waiting. 

Later,  when  the  Law  and  the  Courts  were  on  the  side  of  Ober- 
lin, and  the  nation’s  flag  stood  for  liberty,  with  what  ardor  our  young 
men  sprang  to  defend  it — young  men  of  our  church.  A few- — how 
few ! returned  and  took  their  place  again  among  our  active,  useful 
members.  I recall  the  names  of  J.  F.  Harmon,  Stephen  Cole  and 
William  Ryder. 

During  a part  of  the  war  I lived,  a little  girl,  in  the  family  of 
Mr.  George  Clark,  a most  gentle  and  peaceable  man.  I stood  by  while 
he  read  the  morning  paper  aloud  to  Mrs.  Clark  at  her  work.  As 
he  went  over  the  lists  of  killed  and  wounded  his  voice  trembled  and 
the  tears  rolled  down  Mrs.  Clark’s  cheeks.  It  seemed  terrible  to  me; 
Init  I tliought  of  one  comforting  thing.  Father  Clark,  I said,  “Aren  t 
you  glad  that  you  haven’t  any  sons  to  go  into  the  war  and  be  killed? 
He  was  a slender  man,  a little  bent,  but  he  straightened  himself,  and 
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his  mild  eyes  flashed  a look  at  me  I had  never  seen  there  before.  He 
said,  “I  wish  I had  ten  sons,  I would  send  diem  every  one.”  I had 
no  reply  to  that,  awed  by  his  words;  but  at  that  moment  there  began 
to  dawn  in  my  small  mind  the  idea,  patriotism,  and  that  for  love  of 
country  men  were  willing  to  die ! 

Not  only  in  war  but  in  times  of  peace  our  church  has  showed 
its  patriotism.  In  public  office  and  in  private,  in  upright  modes  of 
business,  by  petition  and  vote,  by  Alliance  and  League,  by  intelligent 
attention  to  public  affairs,  our  members  have  upheld  law  and 
righteousness. 

4.  One  marked  characteristic  of  our  membership  has  been  its 
unity.  One  purpose  brought  them  here,  one  Covenant  bound  them, 
one  strong  personality,  for  many  years,  held  their  undivided  affection 
and  trust,  one  work  occupied  them.  They  came  from  various  de- 
nominations and  they  had  strong  convictions,  but  with  few  excep- 
tions, no  matter  how  they  differed  at  any  one  point,  some  way  of 
agreement  was  found,  some  basis  of  union,  some  peaceful  outcome. 
Not  only  did  the  genuineness  of  their  religion  aid  in  this  oneness  of 
spirit,  but  a touching  humility  in  our  leaders  which  made  them  give 
due  consideration  to  the  opinions  of  every  other.  The  hostility  shown 
Oberlin  in  the  early  days  had  its  influence  also  in  binding  the  hearts 
of  the  people  closely  together. 

Mr.  Shipherd  and  Mr.  Stewart  represented  in  their  different 
natures  the  types  of  men  that  followed  in  the  church.  In  regard  to 
this,  Mr.  Stewart  wrote  his  friend,  “If  you  should  occasionally  feel 
a little  impatient  at  my  moderation  and  I at  your  impetuosity  it  would 
not  be  strange ; but  if  we  are  always  in  the  exercise  of  that  charity 
which  hopeth  all  things*  it  will  be  well  at  the  last.” 

May  this  unity  of  spirit  be  always  cherished  among  us. 

5.  One  remarkable  characteristic  of  our  church  has  been  its 
generosity.  That  all  were  poor  would  be  expected,  but,  in  the  begin- 
ning, there  were  times,  according  to  President  Fairchild,  when  the 
families  “were  in  doubt  as  to  the  necessaries  of  life  from  day  to  day.” 
There  were  years  of  financial  depression,  and  our  people  have  always 
had  small  means.  But  large  hearts  go  with  large  purposes  and  our 
church  has  been  able  to  give  generously. 

For  nearly  ten  years  we  had  no  suitable  place  of  worship,  but 
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when  the  idea  of  a church  building  could  no  longer  be  delayed,  it 
was  not  in  the  minds  of  our  people  to  build  for  the  day,  but  for  the 
“prospective  congregation”  and  they  erected  a building  that  for  sixty- 
five  years  remained  the  largest  audience  room  in  Oberlin,  the  centre 
of  life  of  the  whole  community.  It  is  difficult  to-day  to  know  how 
the  work  was  accomplished. 

Trained  to  self-sacrifice  and  economy,  they  could  give  to  foreign 
and  home  missions  and  aid  in  every  enterprise  for  the  welfare  of  our 
own  community.  The  Oberlin  Covenant  provided  for  the  care  of 
the  poor  and  a weekly  contribution  was  taken  for  them ; assistant 
deacons,  or  women  of  the  church  were  sometimes  appointed  to  aid 
as  visitors.  There  were  numbers  of  our  women  from  the  first,  inde- 
fatigable and  devoted  in  the  attention  they  gave  to  the  sick  and  the 
destitute,  not  only  of  the  church  but  of  the  town.  Mrs.  Keep,  Mrs. 
Peck,  Mrs.  Fitch,  Mrs.  Kinney,  might  be  mentioned,  but  there  were 
many  others. 

In  this  connection  it  is  a pleasure  to  remember  the  faithful  work 
of  our  three  early  physicians.  Dr.  Steele  came  to  Oberlin  in  1836, 
and  by  his  cheering  presence  as  well  as  his  attention  to  the  siek  re- 
gardless of  his  own  ease,  he  became  greatly  beloved.  It  was  said  that 
he  made  no  distinction  between  those  who  could  pay  and  those  who 
could  not  unless  it  was  to  give  the  more  attention  to  those  who 
could  not. 

Dr.  Jennings  was  the  second  physician,  coming  here  in  1839. 
He  refused  to  give  medicines  although  he  had  been  in  the  regular 
practice  of  his  profession,  but  he  gave  advice  and  care,  without 
thought  of  profit  to  himself.  One  lingers  .over  his  name.  If  Dr. 
Jennings  could  have  lived  until  this  age  of  medical  practice,  I think 
his  heart  would  have  been  consoled  by  the  thought  that  probably 
his  own  courageous  part  had  had  its  influence  in  bringing  about  a re- 
volution in  the  use  of  drugs.  Disappointed  though  he  was,  for  he 
had  little  following,  he  still,  says  President  Fairchild,  “was  a blessing 
and  a delight  to  all  who  knew  him.” 

Faithful  too,  is  the  only  word  to  describe  the  practice  of  Dr. 
Homer  Johnson  which  continued  for  forty-four  years  here  in  Obcr- 
lin.  He  it  was  who  could  leave  the  wedding  of  his  daughter  to  an- 
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swer  a summons  for  help ; and  his  kindness  was  known  throughout 
the  entire  community. 

In  every  benevolent  enterprise  for  the  good  of  the  town  our 
membership  has  borne  a conspicious  part.  Tbe  first  organized  work 
was  undertaken  in  1867,  after  a memorable  revival,  when  the  young 
business  men  of  that  time  formed  a Christian  Association.  From 
our  church  Mr.  Reamer,  Mr.  Burge,  Mr.  Goodrich,  Mr.  Levi  Whit- 
ney were  active  and  the  work  was  carried  on  successfully  for  some 
years.  In  1879  the  first  Christian  Union  was  formed,  in  which  Dr. 
Brand  and  Mr.  Goodrich  were  especially  interested.  This  was  a 
work  for  young  men. 

During  the  decade  of  the  8o’s  our  members  were  particularly 
active.  In  1884.  the  Sewing  School  for  Girls  was  started  with 
monthly  meetings  for  the  girls’  mothers.  This  work  grew  out  of  the 
anxious  thought  of  many  and  was  organized  by  a member  of  our 
church ; the  same  who  was  principally  instrumental  in  founding  the 
Associated  Charities,  in  1888,  at  a time  when  the  scheme  was  com- 
paratively new  in  the  country,  and  Oberlin,  I believe,  the  first  vil- 
lage to  adopt  it.  In  1885,  a second  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa- 
tion was  organized  in  Dr.  H.  G.  Husted’s  ofifice,  himself  the  enthu- , 
siastic  head  of  its  very  important  work.  President  'Ballantine  was 
for  a time  at  the  head  of  an  association  which  maintained  a well 
eejuipped  IManual  Training  School  for  boys.  This  was  opened  in 
1887  largely  through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  C.  V.  Spear,  then  a resi- 
dent of  Oberlin ; but  its  success  was  principally  due  to  its  capable 
director,  Mr.  R.  Hicks.  Mr.  Hicks’  work  was  a blessing  to  our  boys, 
and  if  he  could  have  remained  in  town,  I think  the  school  would 
have  continued  until  now.  Mr.  Hicks  was  also  for  a number  of 
years,  the  efficient  agent  of  the  Associated  Charities. 

Pressed  with  work,  and  cramped  for  means,  it  has  been  difficult 
to  maintain  such  organizations  from  year  to  year,  but  we  need  them 
more  and  more.  The  spirit  which  animated  us  in  the  beginning  is 
with  us  yet,  and  the  benevolent  work  of  the  last  twenty  years  is 
familiar  to  all.  Under  the  influence  and  example  of  our  present 
pastorate,  we  arc  glad  to  tliink  no  good  cause  can  be  neglected. 

Generosity  towards  the  students  has  been  shown  from  the  begin- 
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ning  in  manifold  ways : in  giving  them,  not  simply  rooms,  but  homes, 
in  caring  for  them  in  sickness,  in  aiding  then  by  work  and  money. 
Mr.  John  Cowles  says  of  his  father  that  while  supporting  the  family 
of  ten  children  on  si.x  hundred  dollars  a year.  Professor  Cowles  “was 
always  helping  one  or  more  self-supporting  students.”  In  such  work 
the  names  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Keep  occur  to  everyone,  for 
they  fitted  their  house  to  receive  self-supporting  young  women  stu- 
dents, and  for  more  than  thirty  years  they  had  under  their  care  each 
year,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  students,  watching  over  them  and 
aiding  them  in  every  possible  way. 

Our  church  was  always  generous  to  the  other  churches  that  grad- 
ually came  to  be  in  town,  helping  them  with  sympathy,  with  money, 
and  with  men.  Little  as  our  people  wished  to  see  the  church  unity 
broken,  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  our  building  was  opened  to 
Bishop  Mcllvaine  when  he  made  his  first  visit  to  the  little  Episcopal 
flock  and  they  had  no  place  to  receive  him. 

Generous  also  to  the  outside  world.  I can  give  but  one  example. 
At  the  time  of  the  Chicago  fire,  in  1871,  we  were  contemplating 
some  improvements  on  the  building.  The  Oberlin  News  says,  ‘Ober- 
lin  is  poor  but  the  hearts  of  its  citizens  are  large.  What  with  pro- 
visions and  clothing  and  money,  Oberlin  must  have  given  at  the  low- 
est estimate,  not  less  than  two  thousand  dollars,  to  Chicago.’  In  this 
generous  gift  the  First  Church  gave  its  full  share  and  the  proposed 
repairs  were  deferred. 

Generous  in  hospitality.  How  could  it  have  been  otherwise? 
for  Oberlin  has  always  attracted  visitors.  In  the  days  of  no  rail- 
road, people  drove  to  Commencement,  spending  two  or  three  days 
on  the  way.  From  all  the  country  round  they  came.  The  hotel  was 
small  and  the  homes  were  filled  to  overflowing.  One  little  girl  re- 
members eating  her  dinner  in  the  attic  with  her  friend  because  the 
house  was  so  full.  Of  Professor  Peck  it  is  said  that  during  the  whole 
year  there  was  scarcely  a day  but  extra  plates  were  laid  for  guests. 
The  home  of  Mr.  Fitch  was  another  noted  for  its  kindly  hospitality, 
and  yet  the  same  must  have  been  true  of  all  our  principal  families. 
That  early  training  has  not  been  lost.  At  every  great  gathering  in 
Oberlin  since,  the  hospitality  of  the  people  has  cheered  the  stranger, 
and  has  had  large  influence  in  overcoming  the  prejudice  felt  against 
the  ])lacc. 
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6.  In  regard  to  the  social  life  and  general  cultivation  of  our 
people  much  of  interest  can  be  related  from  the  beginning.  They 
were  poor,  their  surroundings  were  rude  at  first,  but  they  were  not  a 
rude  people.  They  came  from  New  England  representing  the  life 
in  which  they  had  been  reared,  the  best  in  the  country.  Their  Christ- 
ian spirit,  their  high  aims,  their  intellectual  life,  lifted  them  wholly 
outside  the  ranks  of  any  ordinary  pioneer  settlement.  Many  of  them 
came  from  cultivated  society,  some  of  them  bore  college  honors,  and 
in  speech  and  manner  and  habit  and  dress  they  showed  propriety 
and  taste.  Two  Englishmen  were  attracted  here  ;Mr.  Hamilton  Plill, 
from  London,  who  was  the  college  treasurer  for  twenty-four  years, 
and  for  years  the  treasurer  of  our  church,  “one  of  the  most  genial 
Christian  gentlemen and  Mr.  Wyett,  for  thirty-two  years  the  book- 
keeper in  the  college  treasurer’s  office,  and  for  a time  our  clerk. 
These  gentlemen  preserved  in  the  new  American  town  the  traditions 
of  their  earlier  homes.  Mrs.  Hill  would  say  to  her  children,  “We  are 
poor,  but  we  need  not  be  vulgar,”  and  would  endeavor  to  train  them 
to  the  standard  of  manners  to  which  she  was  herself  accustomed. 
The  earnestness  and  gravity  of  the  life  gave  dignity  to  the  bearing 
with  genuine  Christian  courtesy.  At  the  death  of  Mrs.  Dascomb,  in 
1879,  President  Fairchild  said  of  her,  “The  womanly  dignity  of  these 
later  years  was  her  crowning  grace  as  she  came  among  us  forty-five 
years  ago.” 

The  people  were  burdened  with  care,  and  they  did  not  have  re- 
laxation and  merriment  enough,  but  they  had  quiet  social  gatherings, 
neighborly  intercourse,  warmest  companionship,  and  when  my  father 
and  Dr.  Morgan  got  together,  shouts  of  laughter  were  sure  to  be 
heard  from  the  little  study.  “The  salaries  are  not  very  large  in 
Oberlin,”  President  Fairchild  is  quoted  as  saying,  “and  the  compan- 
ionship is  more  than  half  the  pay.” 

The  necessity  of  labor  and  the  prominence  given  to  religion  in 
the  daily  life,  served  many  times  to  restrain  unduly  the  gay  spirits  of 
the  young  people,  to  overburden  young  consciences,  and  to  repress 
certain  impulses  that  should  have  had  freer  outlet.  And,  no  doubt, 
some  young  natures  suffered  as  older  persons  suffered  under  the  in- 
tense religious  teaching.  But  such  facts  must  not  be  taken  to  repre- 
sent the  whole  of  the  home  influence,  although  homes  varied  then  as 
now.  The  training  was  strict,  was  stern  in  all  forms  of  truth  and 
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honesty  and  obedience  and  industry;  but  children  laughed  and  played, 
had  toys,  went  on  picnics,  berry-gatherings,  the  boys  skated,  and 
some  families  were  careful  to  keep  the  children  too  young  from  the 
prayer -meeting.  Through  “The  Evangelist,’’  Mr.  Finney  wrote  to 
parents:  “Provide  means  for  (the  childrens’)  amusement.  . . . 

They  must  have  a room  and  grounds  to  play  in.  They  must  have 
means  and  things  with  which  to  amuse  themselves.  It  is  a vast  mis- 
take ....  to  suppose  that  money  thrown  away  or  misapplied 
that  is  expended  in  the  purchase  of  hobby-horses,  little  carts,  wagons, 
sleds,  dolls,  sets  of  furniture  for  their  playhouses,  needles,  thimbles, 
scissors,  boards,  hammers,  saws,  augers.” 

With  the  restraint,  which  some  of  us  sorely  needed,  and  the  re- 
pression at  which  some  rebelled,  the  children,  as  a whole,  were  happy 
and  remember  their  homes  with  respect  and  affection.  Professor 
Cowles  appeared  to  me  as  a child,  a grave,  burdened  man,  but  I have 
gained  a new  idea  of  him  in  reading  the  diary  of  his  daughter  Helen 
who  died  just  before  she  was  twenty.  It  shows  the  intense  religious 
development  of  the  time  but  it  gives  particularly  interesting  glimpses 
into  her  home  life  and  affections.  On  her  birthday  in  iSg.t,  she 
writes,  ‘my  plate  at  dinner  heaped  full  of  presents,  a gold  pin  from 
father,  and  some  little  token  of  love  from  every  one.  All,  mother’s 
kind  hand  in  advising  and  arranging.  My  brother  invited  me  with 
the  other  children  out  on  a blackberry  excursion.  We  had  a delight- 
ful time.  .'\11  were  mirthful  and  lively.  There  were  calls  in  the 
evening.'  She  left  home  one  winter  to  teach  and  her  father  drove 
her  to  the  train.  She  writes:  “I  did  so  enjoy  my  father’s  company. 
It  fed  my  mind  and  warmed  my  heart.”  And  again,  “There  could 
not  be  a better  or  a kinder  father  than  I have.”  Away  from  home, 
she  longs  for  it.  “I  am  not  homesick”  she  writes,  “}'et  many  times  a 
day  1 keep  back  the  rising  tear.  Oh,  those  dearly  loved  ones  in  my 
sweet  home.” 

Such  tender  sympathies  and  affections  must  never  be  forgotten 
in  describing  the  early  homes  of  our  people.  The  homes  I knew,  as 
a child,  on  South  Professor  Street,  the  Allens’,  Fairchilds’,  Kinneys’, 
Haynes’,  Wrights’,  Dascombs’,  Fitches’,  Hudsons’, — have  remained 
in  my  mind  types  of  what  happy  homes  should  be.  Parental  authority 
was  no  fiction  in  those  days,  but  |)arcntal  love  directed  it. 

The  music  which  was  encouraged  in  the  homes  as  well  as  in  the 
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church,  was  not  all  sacred  music,  and  Professor  Allen  s influence 
must  have  been  a blessing  to  our  young  people.  He  trained  choruses 
of  the  children,  and  happy  were  the  boys  who  could  go  with  him  on 
scientific  c.xcursions,  or  work  with  him  in  the  museum. 

Good  taste  and  love  of  order  were  shown  in  care  of  the  grounds, 
both  private  and  public.  Work  of  this  sort  would  be  done  slowly 
but  it  was  started  early.  The  generous  tract  of  land  left  clear  at  the 
center  of  the  village  represent  not  only  faith  and  hope  but  a sense 
of  what  was  fitting  and  beautiful.  It  is  what  gives  Oberlin  its  dis- 
tinction to-day.  And  no  sooner  were  the  trees  cut  down  so  that  men 
could  build  and  plant  and  move  about  freely,  than  efforts  were  made 
to  set  again  shade  trees  for  comfort  and  for  beauty.  The  great  trees 
along  our  streets  and  in  the  campus  are  not  generally  of  the  original' 
forest  but  of  that  early  planting.  Dr.  Dascomb,  Professor  Peck, 
President  Fairchild,  Professor  Ellis,  were  leaders  in  this  work,  and 
all,  before  i860. 

The  \'illage  Improvement  Society  must  look  to  Dr.  Dascomb 
as  tlie  first  to  treat  the  banks  of  the  creek  for  beauty.  Professor 
Peck  first  secured  evergreens  for  the  campus,  and  Dr.  Dascomb  and 
Professor  Churchill  were  prominent  in  laying  out  the  new  cemetery, 
overseeing  its  grading,  its  walks  and  trees  as  early  as  1865. 

In  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  overzealous,  the  early  houses  were 
built  with  attention  to  comfort  and  what  was  neat  and  pleasing  in 
appearance.  They  were  of  good  size,  set  in  large  grounds,  the  land 
aiding  in  furnishing  supplies  for  the  family.  Mr.  Finney’s  place, 
for  example,  had  an  ample  brick  house,  and  dairy,  farm,  orchards, 
vegetables,  under  the  care  of  farmer  and  gardener.  Where  these 
early  places  have  been  allowed  to  remain,  we  have  our  most  beautiful 
grounds  to-day : Dr.  Dascomb’s,  J.  M.  Fitch’s,  (while  South  Pro- 
fessor Street  in  all  its  length  shows  the  care  of  its  early  residents,) 
Professor  Churchill’s  and  Dr.  Siddall’s  on  West  College,  Deacon 
Andrews’  on  North  Professor,  Rev.  George  Clark’s  on  West  Lorain, 
and  on  East  College,  Deacon  Burrell’s,  Deacon  Crosby’s,  Professor 
John  Clark’s,  Professor  Peck’s.  These  places  still  suggest  how  our 
fathers  lived  in  the  early  straitened  days. 

Nor  was  our  church  indifferent  to  beauty  in  other  forms.  Dr. 
Morgan  was  a lover  of  literature,  poetry  and  art.  His  poetic  reading 
of  hymns  was  a marked  feature  in  our  weekly  service.  Professor 
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Churchill,  who  came  here  in  1849  to  study  theology,  supported  his 
family  by  giving  lessons  in  music,  drawing,  French.  How  much  of 
what  was  beautiful  he  could  show  us,  by  his  lectures  on  art  as  well 
as  astronomy,  his  music,  his  drawings,  his  wealth  of  information  and 
skill  of  hand,  by  his  humility  and  sweetness  of  temper,  by  his  cheer- 
ful piety  and  gentle  companionableness. 

Miss  Wyett’s  love  of  art  came  from  her  English  home  and  fam- 
ily. She  first  gave  serious  attention  to  teaching  drawing  here  and 
founded  the  school  which  she  directed  for  twenty-three  years.  She 
it  was,  who  first  purchased  casts  for  the  school  and  set  her  pupils 
sketching  out  of  doors.  Miss  Wyett  and  her  aged  father  were  notice- 
able figures  in  our  church,  regular  in  attendance,  an  embodiment  of 
all  that  was  courteous  and  high-minded.  I remember  that  one  of 
Miss  Wyett’s  last  acts  was  to  leave  with  a friend  a gift  in  money  for 
our  Ladies’  Home  Society.  She  had  not  been  in  Oberlin  for  years — 
she  was  with  Mrs.  Ament  in  China — and  then,  returning,  had  been 
too  ill  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  church;  but  she  never  forgot 
her  membership,  or  what  she  deemed  the  obligations  that  grew  out 
of  it. 

Seventy-five  years  ago  to-day  the  organization  of  our  church 
was  complete.  Some  of  our  earlier  families  are  with  us  yet  in  the 
third  and  fourth  generation.  As  I have  recalled  the  years  my  sub- 
ject has  seemed  to  me  a sacred  one.  My  mind  has  been  impressed 
with  the  multitude  of  noble  Christian  characters  that  have  made  up 
our  church — and  I could  mention  so  few.  I have  thought  of  their 
grace  and  their  work,  whether  leader  or  follower.  Faults  they  have 
had,  but  their  religion  has  been  genuine,  their  interests  wide,  their  toil 
for  others  untiring.  We  have  advanced  with  the  times  in  thought 
and  manner  of  life — so  would  our  fathers  have  done — but  happy 
are  we  if  we  can  retain  their  intellectual  vigor,  their  fidelity  to 
right  and  their  generous  sympathies  1 

Mary  K.  Monroe. 

September  13,  1909. 
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Significant  Events  and  Noted  Persons. 

There  is  no  more  relialjle  histor)’  than  that  found  in  architec- 
ture. Every  student  knows  that  he  must  read  written  history  with 
caution.  He  must  know  somewhat  of  tlie  author,  know  wliat  influ- 
ences moved  him  as  he  wrote.  W as  he  a Josephus  with  a powerful 
patron  whom  he  must  please?  A Caesar  writing  a history  of  his  own 
campaigns?  A Gibbon  with  a false  theory  which  he  wishes  to  prove? 
Or  a Guizot,  so  in  love  with  his  own  country  that  he  could  write — 
“every  idea,  no  matter  where  it  originated,  before  it  can  be  accepted 
by  the  world,  must  be  endorsed  by  France.”  If  these  are  his  authors, 
or  men  like  these,  the  student  knows  he  must  make  due  allowance 
for  false  statements  and  warped  judgments.  But  Architecture  tells 
the  truth ; it  gives  the  real  spirit  that  dominated  when  its  foundations 
were  laid.  And  it  does  not  lessen  in  any  sense  the  reliability  of  these 
records  to  know  that  neither  the  architect  nor  master  builder  saw 
the  invisible  hand  that  dropped  these  records  into  column  and  archi- 
trave, into  crypt  and  dome.  I have  always  thought  that  we  were  ex- 
ceedingly fortunate  in  having  this  building  in  which  we  are  gathered 
today  as  the  material  expression  of  the  thought  that  dominated  the 
founders  of  Oberlin.  Viewed  from  an  ecclesiastical  standpoint,  it 
is  not  a church.  From  a political  standpoint,  it  is  not  a civic  hall.  It 
is  simply  a platform  surrounded  by  dignified  walls.  In  other  words, 
it  is  an  audience  room  so  happily  constructed  that  each  individual  in 
tlie  audience  thinks  himself  fortunately  situated,  because  he  comes 
easily  into  touch  with  the  speaker.  I once  had  the  satisfaction  of 
showing  this  building  to  an  English  friend,  who  had  travelled  exten- 
sively through  our  country.  He  was  an  architect  and  had  designed 
more  English  churches  than  any  other  man  of  his  time.  As  we  en- 
tered the  building,  he  walked  directly  to  this  platform  and  remained 
silent  for  some  minutes,  then  said  “Why  did  you  never  tell  me  of  this 
building? — I would  have  crossed  the  ocean  if  only  to  see  it.  There 
is  no  audience  room  to  compare  with  it  from  Quebec  to  New 
Orleans.”  Pastor  Wagner  said,  after  speaking  from  this  platform, 
“I  have  never  found  an  audience  room  equal  to  this  and  I shall  not 
be  quite  happy  until  I have  one  like  it  in  Paris.” 

If  you  draw  a line  through  the  center  of  the  building  from  east 
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to  west,  and  another  through  the  center  of  the  building  from  north 
to  soutli,  the  two  lines  will  cross  each  other  just  back  of  the  second 
pew.  If  you  remember  the  advantage  which  height  gives  to  the 
speaker  you  see  that  one  who  stands  near  the  front  of  this  platform 
virtually  speaks  from  the  center  of  the  building. 

The  first  half  of  the  last  century  marks  a period  of  mental  re- 
volution. The  intellectual  world  was  full  of  electricity.  Counter 
currents  crossed  and  recrossed  each  other;  sometimes  the  resulting 
flash  settled  down  into  a permanent  light,  sometimes  it  went  out  in 
darkness.  Early  Oberlin  welcomed  all  would-be  reformers,  but 
with  this  distinct  understanding,  that  their  theories  must  stand  the 
test  of  open  and  free  discussion.  Oberlin  would  prove  all  things  and 
hold  fast  only  that  which  was  good.  Out  of  these  discussions  Ober- 
lin became  a strong  temperance  community,  a strong  anti-slavery 
community  and  a deeply  religious  community.  She  thoroughly  tested 
the  then  received  theological  dogmas  and  came  out  endorsing  the 
freedom  of  the  will  and  the  simplicity  of  moral  action.  But  the 
.\bby  Kelleyites,  the  Millerites,  the  Perfectionists,  the  Vegetarians, 
the  Spiritualists  and  the  believers  in  the  Phalanx  found  their  theories 
could  not  stand  the  search-light  of  logical  discussion.  They  retired 
vanquished. 

These  discussions  were  not  always  confined  to  week  days ; it 
was  no  uncommon  occurrence  to  have  the  minister  interrupted  from 
the  pew.  I remember  one  striking  example.  News  had  reached 
Oberlin  late  Saturday  night  that  the  Republican  Party  had  nominated 
Professor  Monroe  for  the  State  Legislature.  Mr.  Finney  referring 
to  the  fact  in  his  sermon  the  next  morning  said,  he  hoped  Professor 
Monroe  would  not  accept  the  nomination,  that  he  looked  upon  the 
Christian  ministry  as  the  highest  call  that  could  come  to  any  man, 
and  he  doubted  if  one  ought  ever  to  turn  aside  for  any  other  call. 
Professor  Monroe  was  present  in  his  pew.  Professor  Henry  E. 
Peck  was  also  present;  the  latter  had  done  much  toward  securing 
the  nomination  of  Professor  Monroe  and  was  exceedingly  anxious 
that  he  should  accept.  He  could  not  sit  still  and  hear  Mr.  Finney 
speak  against  it.  He  rose  and  asked  if  he  might  speak.  Mr.  Finney 
did  not  seem  in  the  slightest  annoyed  at  the  interruption,  said  in 
the  kindest  of  tones  that  he  “hoped  Professor  Peck  would  say  what- 
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ever  was  in  his  heart.”  Professor  Peck  was  a minute  man  and  when 
stirred  he  could  make  a most  eloquent  speech.  He  enlarged  upon 
the  needs  of  the  times,  the  dangers  that  threatened  our  Republic,  said 
that  “no  man  was  too  good,  no  calling  too  sacred  to  be  laid  on  the 
altar  of  our  country,  that  he  not  only  hoped  that  Professor  Mon- 
roe would  accept  the  nomination,  but  that  Mr.  Finney  would  vote 
for  his  election.”  He  carried  the  whole  audience  with  him.  When 
he  sat  down  Mr.  Finney  waited  for  us  to  gain  poise  and  then  said  in 
a quiet  tone,  “I  am  not  a prophet,  nor  the  son  of  a prophet,  but  I 
venture  this  assertion,  if  Professor  'Monroe  goes  into  the  political 
field  we  shall  never  see  him  again  in  the  Christian  ministry.”  Then 
he  took  up  the  broken  thread  of  his  sermon  as  if  there  had  been  no 
interruption. 

I remember  another  occasion  entirely  different  from  this.  Mr. 
Finney’s  theme  on  that  particular  Sabbath  day,  was  the  love  of  God. 
Never  did  I hear  him  more  eloquent,  never  more  tender.  He  pic- 
tured to  us  the  infinite  love  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  who  knew  our 
every  want  and  weakness.  He  carried  us  with  him  until  the  audience 
was  aglow  with  sympathy.  Then  he  made  one  of  those  sudden  turns 
which  he  knew  so  well  how  to  introduce.  “Strange,”  he  said, 
“strange  that  anyone  should  hesitate  to  love  such  a Father;  strange 
that  any  mortal  should  dare  to  lift  his  puny  arm  against  the  arm  of 
the  Almighty.  Why  does  not  all  the  world  hasten  to  do  him  rever- 
ence.” There  arose  in  the  audience  a stranger,  one  whom  none  of  us 
knew ; he  was  a tall,  dignified  black  man.  He  raised  his  hand  to  at- 
tract Mr.  Finney’s  attention.  Mr.  Finney  stepped  eagerly  to  the  very 
edge  of  the  platform,  reached  out  his  hand  and  said  “Frederick 
Douglas,  brother  Frederick,  come  here.”  Mr.  Douglas  stepped  into 
the  north  aisle,  walked  to  the  steps  of  the  platform  and  then  turned 
as  if  to  speak  to  the  audience.  Mr.  Finney,  who  had  walked  to  that 
end  of  the  platform  to  meet  him,  said,  almost  impatiently,  “not  there, 
not  there,  Mr.  Douglas,  but  here,”  pointing  to  the  platform.  “No,” 
said  Mr.  Douglas,  “I  am  not  worthy  to  speak  from  that  platform  this 
morning.  Let  me  say  from  here  what  is  in  my  heart.”  He  then  told 
us  that  up  to  that  time  he  had  never  made  a public  profession  of  his 
religious  belief ; he  had  never  been  so  situated  that  it  seemed  wise  for 
him  to  do  so,  but  he  had  been  deeply  moved  by  the  sermon,  and  it 
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seemed  to  him  that  here,  under  this  Oberlin  sky,  here,  where  the 
brotherhood  of  the  human  race  is  not  only  taught  as  a theory,  but 
lived  in  daily  practice,  it  was  the  privilege  for  him  to  say  that  he 
did  love  his  Heavenly  Father  and  meant  to  serve  him  while  he  lived. 
The  picture  of  the  tall  Anglo-Saxon  standing  on  the  platform,  re- 
presenting the  dominating  race  of  the  world,  looking  kindly  down 
upon  the  representative  of  a race  that  was  just  beginning  to  climb 
the  steps  of  civilization  was  most  impressive  and  could  never  be 
forgotten  by  one  who  saw  it. 

Mr.  Finney’s  ability  to  happily  adjust  himself  to  the  unexpected, 
was  shown  by  the  way  in  which  he  closed  the  morning  service.  He 
did  not  attempt  to  finish  his  sermon.  He  said  “Let  us  pray,”  and 
then  he  prayed  as  only  Mr.  Finney  could  pray,  taking  hold  of  the 
very  horns  of  the  altar. 

But,  if  discussions  were  not  confined  to  week  days,  neither  were 
sermons  restricted  to  the  Sabbath.  There  came  to  Oberlin,  late  one 
night,  a slave  mother.  She  had  with  her  her  own  three  children. 
More  than  that  she  carried  in  her  arms  an  invalid  boy  who  had  been 
entrusted  to  her  care  by  his  dying  mother.  How  she  ever  reached 
Oberlin  with  these  four  children,  I never  could  understand,  but  here 
she  was,  and  a new  dilemma  presented  itself.  It  was  plain  that  the 
hardships  of  the  journey  had  wasted  the  little  invalid’s  strength. 
Heaven  was  already  making  out  his  free  papers.  But  what  could  the 
poor  woman  do?  Should  she  take  the  little  one  with  her  on  her 
journey  to  Canada?  That  meant,  without  doubt,  she  must  soon 
leave  his  little  form  by  the  wayside.  Should  she  stay  in  Oberlin  and 
care  for  him  while  he  lived?  That  meant  that  she  and  her  own 
children  would  be  taken  back  to  slavery;  for  it  was  known  that  her 
master  with  his  men  was  nearing  the  town.  At  this  critical  moment 
a gootl  woman  came  forward  and  said  to  the  fugitive,  “I  will  take 
your  sick  boy,  1 will  nurture  him  as  carefully  as  if  he  were  my  own ; 
if  he  lives,  I will  bring  him  to  you  in  Canada;  if  he  dies,  he  shall 
have  a Christian  burial.”  The  poor  woman  almost  overcome  with 
gratitude  accepted  the  offer  and  immediately,  with  her  own  children, 
started  for  the  north.  The  child  died  and  he  had  a Christian  funeral 
The  little  coffin  was  brought  into  this  house  and  placed  in  front  of 
this  platform  and  Professor  Peck,  again  onr  minute  man,  preached 
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the  sermon.  I can  not  in  any  sense  reproduce  that  sermon  for  you. 
nor  tell  you  of  its  effect  upon  the  audience.  I’ll  give  you  one  sen- 
tence as  an  earnest  of  the  whole: — “Slavery,  you  wrong  the  white 
man  as  well  as  the  black  man ; you  make  cowards  of  us  all.”  At  the 
close  of  the  sermon  the  coffin  was  opened  and  carried  to  the  vestibule 
and  I believe  every  man,  woman  and  child  who  looked  into  the  face 
of  the  little  freedman  swore  between  clenched  teeth,  that  he  would 
do  his  utmost  to  overthrow  the  nefarious  system  of  slavery.  The 
students  took  up  a contribution  and  bought  a little  monument  which 
you  can  see  today  in  Westwood.  The  inscription  reads,  “Let  Slavery 
perish.  Lee  Howard  Robins,  a fugitive  slave  orphan,  brought  here 
by  the  adopted  mother  in  her  flight  for  liberty,  March  19th.,  1855. 
Left  here,  wasted  with  consumption,  found  a refuge  in  death  March 
26th.,  1853.  Aged  4 years.” 

Those  were  stirring  times  in  the  early  fifties;  the  unexpected 
was  always  happening.  We  had  no  railroad,  but  a daily  stage  came 
from  Wellington.  One  afternoon,  all  unannounced,  it  brought  Joshua 
R.  Giddings  and  John  P.  Hale.  Mr.  Hale  had  just  been  nominated 
by  the  Free  Soil  Party  for  President.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that 
these  distinguished  gentlemen  were  at  the  hotel,  a delegation  of  stu- 
dents called  upon  them  and  invited  them  to  speak  that  evening  in 
this  church.  Mr.  Giddings  said  “No,”  he  was  just  recovering  from 
a serious  illness,  that  on  his  way  home  from  Washington  he  came 
by  the  way  of  Oberlin  to  see  his  daughter  who  was  a student  in  the 
College,  but  he  did  not  come  to  make  a speech.  “Besides,  gentlemen, 
you  could  not  get  an  audience,  it  is  already  growing  dark.”  But  tlie 
students  assured  him  of  an  audience,  if  he  would  only  consent  to 
speak.  Finally  Mr.  Giddings  said  “Perhaps  it  is  safer  for  me  to  speak 
than  to  keep  still.  Several  weeks  ago  I was  speaking  in  the  House  of 
Representatives;  there  was  a disturbance  and  I was  obliged  to  stop. 
Had  I been  permitted  to  speak  without  interruption,  nothing  would 
have  happened,  but  the  effort  to  stop  felled  me  to  the  floor.”  The 
students  needed  no  further  consent.  The  whole  College  divided 
itself  into  small  companies  and  visited  every  house  in  the  village.  At 
seven  o’clock  there  was  no  standing  room  left  in  this  building.  Mr. 
Finney,  a very  unusual  thing  for  him,  presided  at  the  meeting.  Mr. 
Hale  spoke  first.  He  was  not  an  eloquent  man.  He  gave  us  a plain 
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sensible  talk,  explaining  the  platform  of  the  new  party.  He  said 
he  “hoped  when  election  day  came  that  at  least  every  young  man  in 
the  audience  would  prove  himself  a Hale  man.”  Mr.  Giddings  came 
next.  He  was  what  I call  a tremendous  speaker.  He  was  a perfect 
Ajax.  He  hurled  his  arguments  at  the  audience ; he  used  invectives 
whenever  he  referred  to  the  slave  power  at  the  South  or  the  “dough- 
faces” at  the  North.  He  spoke  one  hour.  With  every  sentence 
excitement  grew.  When  he  ceased  speaking  the  young  men  in  the 
gallery  rose  to  their  feet.  They  shouted ; they  threw  their  hats  into 
the  air.  It  seemed  as  if  they  could  not  find  ways  enough  to  express 
their  enthusiasm.  Mr.  Giddings,  exhausted  by  his  effort,  threw  him- 
self down  in  a half-reclining  position  on  a sofa  at  the  back  of  the 
stage.  He  closed  his  eyes.  Mr.  Finney  came  forward,  as  we  sup- 
posed, to  dismiss  the  audience,  but  he  began  to  talk.  When  Mr. 
Giddings  comprehended  the  fact  that  Mr.  Finney  was  going  to  make 
a speech,  he  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  toward  Mr.  Hale.  The 
expression  of  his  face  said  plainly,  “What,  at  this  late  hour, — and  a 
minister ! Probably  he  knows  nothing  about  politics.”  In  three 
minutes  Mr.  Giddings  was  sitting  up  straight.  In  three  minutes  more 
he  was  leaning  forward,  a position  he  kept  until  Mr.  Finney  was 
through  speaking.  During  anti-slavery  times  I heard  nearly  all  the 
great  leaders  of  that  party,  and  “there  were  giants  in  those  days,” 
but  I never  heard  anything  to  compare  with  Mr.  Finney’s  speech  that 
night.  Remember,  he  took  an  audience  under  the  highest  excite- 
ment; he  brought  that  audience  to  perfect  quiet,  when  every  man 
sqemed  intent  lest  he  should  lose  a single  word.  It  was  a tremen- 
dous arraignment  of  the  slave  power.  He  closed  with  these  words : — 
“Heaven  never  forgets;  not  one  groan  of  a slave  mother  torn  from 
her  children,  not  one  prayer  of  the  oppressed  of  ‘how  long,  oh  Lord, 
how  long?'  but  is  recorded  in  Heaven  and  that  record  will  be  washed 
out  in  blood.  I may  not  live  to  see  the  day,  but  many  of  you  in  the 
gallery  will  take  part  in  the  great  conflict,  for  already  the  war  cloud 
is  high  above  the  horizon.  Heaven  grant  that  when  it  bursts,  justice 
may  prevail.”  But  the  war  cloud  was  nearer  the  zenith  than  even 
Mr.  Finney  dreamed,  and  he  lived  to  see  Professor  Monroe  come 
home  from  the  State  Legislature  and  at  a mass  meeting  in  this  house 
on  Saturday  night  call  for  volunteers.  On  a table  by  his  side  was 
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a military  roll  and  in  response  to  his  earnest  words  one  came  down 
from  the  gallery,  two  came  down  from  the  gallery,  three  came  down 
from  the  gallery,  and  amid  profound  silence  the  line  continued  un- 
broken until  forty-five  had  signed  that  military  roll.  The  volunteej- 
ing  lasted  through  the  Sabbath,  for  the  logic  of  events  had  proved 
that  no  day  was  too  holy  and  no  calling  too  sacred  “to  be  laid  upon 
the  altar  of  our  country.”  Monday  morning  the  list  of  Company  C 
was  full.  Many,  in  signing  that  roll,  signed  their  own  death  warrant. 
Read  their  names  on  yonder  monument  and  pass  it  with  reverence. 
Mr.  Finney  also  lived  to  see  the  war  close  and  had  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  justice  did  prevail. 

Even  a cursory  review  of  the  events  that  have  taken  place  in 
this  church  could  not  leave  out  the  home-coming  of  the  Oberlin- Wel- 
lington Rescuers.  Their  journey  from  the  Cleveland  jail  to  Oberlin 
was  a triumphal  progress.  Accompanied  by  thousands  from  the 
jail  to  the  Cleveland  station  and  met  at  Oberlin,  not  simply  by  the 
citizens  of  the  village,  but  by  many  who  had  gathered  from  the  sur- 
rounding towns,  with  flying  banners  and  bands  of  music,  they  came 
to  this  building  to  receive  their  formal  welcome.  This  event  of  ’49 
is  too  well  know  to  be  repeated  here,  but  there  were  certain  features 
of  this  event  which  wait  for  the  future  historian  to  place  them  in 
their  proper  relation  to  the  still  greater  events  of  ’61. 

Had  the  friends  of  liberty  used  their  utmost  endeavors  to  bring 
before,  not  only  our  own  country,  but  the  world,  the  atrocious  fea- 
tures of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  had  they  attempted  to  unite 
the  northern  states  in  one  solid  phalanx  for  the  support  of  the 
Union,  they  could  not  have  accomplished  what  the  Slave  Power  ac- 
complished when  it  seized  twenty-one  representative  citizens  of 
Oberlin  and  confined  them  in  the  Cleveland  jail  for  eighty-five  days. 
The  future  historian  will  label  those  eighty-five  days  as  days  of  pil- 
grimage. First,  the  pilgrimage  from  Oberlin  to  the  Cleveland  jail, 
then  pilgrimages  from  other  towns  in  Ohio;  then  pilgrimages  from 
Pennsylvania,  from  Indiana  and  Illinois;  from  New  York  and  Michi- 
gan; from  Massachusetts,  Wisconsin  and  Iowa.  And  these  pilgrims 
that  crowded  the  little  court  back  of  the  jail  and  stood  outside  of  the 
wall  listened  to  messages  from  the  silver-tongued  orator,  J.  M. 
Langston,  listened  to  the  effective  and  convincing  words  of  J.  M. 
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Fitch  and  listened  to  Professor  Peck  whose  words  were  now  winged 
with  fire.  These  messages  were  carried  home  and  repeated  in 
country-side  and  hamlet;  in  town  and  city,  until  the  whole  North 
was  aroused.  Well  might  President  Garfield,  in  an  address  delivered 
after  the  close  of  the  war,  when  summing  up  the  influences  that  had 
made  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  say  that  “of  all  the  influences  that 
had  worked  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  towards  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  Oberlin  stood  first.” 

It  may  seem  to  the  younger  members  of  this  audience  that 
Oberlin  was  interested  only  in  political  events.  Nothing  could  be 
farther  from  the  truth.  She  stood  four  square  to  all  questions  that 
a.Tected  the  welfare  of  the  human  family  and  the  advancement  of 
civilization.  Here  was  organized  the  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion and  later  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  and  here  were  dedicated 
scores  of  young  men  and  women  to  the  Foreign  Missionary  work. 

From  ’50  to  ’80  in  the  last  century  we  had  in  this  country  a bril- 
liant coterie  of  platform  orators.  I doubt  if  their  equal  will  ever  be 
seen  again,  because  times  and  methods  have  changed.  We  can  no 
longer  wait  for  the  winter  lecturer  to  bring  us  up  to  date.  We  read 
in  the  morning  paper,  the  Monthly,  the  Quarterly  and  the  Review 
of  the  events  and  progress  which  is  being  made.  Our  great  lec- 
turers have  become  great  writers  and  so  reach  a larger  audience. 
Among  the  speakers  who  came  to  us  for  many  years  was  the  great 
temperance  lecturer  John  B.  Gough.  He  was  an  actor  as  well  as  a 
speaker  and  he  could  do  some  things  on  the  stage  which  few  men 
would  attempt.  For  instance,  I saw  him  once,  not  in  Oberlin,  but 
in  the  Grand  Opera  House  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  illustrate 
the  power  of  habit.  He  said,  “Young  man,  do  you  know  what  habit 
is?  Let  me  show  you.”  He  walked  to  the  end  of  the  platform  and 
placed  his  left  hand  with  the  palm  open  against  a column.  With 
his  right  hand  he  drove  an  imaginary  nail,  with  an  imaginary  ham- 
mer, through  his  hand  and  fastened  it  to  the  column.  Then  he  threw 
down  the  hammer  and  attempted  to  wrest  his  hand  from  the  column. 
Me  braced  himself  by  placing  one  foot  against  the  column  and, 
seemingly,  exerted  all  his  strength.  That  he  did  really  use  muscular 
power  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  perspiration  stood  in  great 
drops  on  his  forehead,  but  his  hand  did  not  move.  Then  he  relaxed 
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and  moved  easily  to  the  front  of  the  stage,  saying  That  s the  power 
of  habit.  The  comforting  thing  about  it  is  that  a good  habit  holds 
as  strongly  as  a bad  habit.”  'He  was  the  man  who  spoke  for  thirty 
nights  in  the  same  hall  in  London  on  the  same  subject,  and  drew  a 
full  house  to  the  end.  But  with  all  his  success  he  never  lost  his  fear 
of  the  platform.  He  was  always  haunted  with  the  idea  that  some 
day  he  should  have  “stage  fright”  and  make  a failure.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  U.  L.  A.  who  introduced  him  to  the  audience  on  one  oc- 
casion told  us  that  on  that  particular  night,  while  they  waited  in  the 
room  under  the  organ  for  the  audience  to  gather,  Mr.  Gough  was 
especially  anxious.  He  paced  rapidly  up  and  down,  then  he  left  the 
room,  walked  to  the  south  door  and  opened  it  wide  enough  to  see 
the  people  assemble.  When  he  returned  he  said  to  the  young  man, 
“Every  man  and  woman  that  I have  seen  enter  that  room  has  thrust 
me  through  with  a Damascus  blade ; I feel  almost  sure  I shall  fail 
tonight.”  As  they  left  for  the  platform,  the  student  said  “Pardon 
me,  Mr.  Gough,  but  haven’t  you  forgotten  to  remove  your  rubbers?” 
“Oh  no,”  said  Mr.  Gough,  “that  is  part  of  the  program  tonight,  I 
must  have  relief  somewhere.”  So  he  went  upon  the  platform  in  his 
rubbers.  After  he  had  spoken  a few  sentences  he  reached  down 
with  one  hand  and  slipped  off  a rubber ; then  after  a few  more  sen- 
tences he  reached  down  with  the  other  hand  and  removed  the  remain- 
ing rubber.  The  victory  was  gained.  “Richard  was  himself  again.” 

Bayard  Taylor,  the  great  traveler,,  took  us  with  him  to  all  parts 
of  the  world,  but  he  emphasized  the  fact  that  men  went  often  across 
the  continent  to  see  wonders  and  left  untold  beauties  near  their  own 
home.  For  instance,  he  said,  “How  many  in  this  audience  have 
grown  eloquent  over  the  sunsets  of  Switzerland  and  have  not  yet 
discovered  that  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  the  finest  sunsets  in 
the  world  occur  between  Painesville  and  Sandusky?” 

The  most  finished  orator  that  ever  appeared  upon  this  platform 
was  Wendell  Phillips.  He  did  not  hold  his  audience  by  graceful 
gestures ; he  rarely  moved  his  hands  while  speaking.  He  did  not 
move  his  audience  by  brilliant  oratory.  But  he  held  his  audience  by 
his  perfectly  modulated,  musical  voice,  and  by  the  wealth  of  his 
thought  which  he  gave  to  us  in  rhythmical  cadences. 

Among  the  lecturers  who  came  to  us  were  several  very  distin- 
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guished  Englishmen.  The  first  who  came  was  a man  whose  name  I 
cannot  recall  and  through  this  fact  I have  learned  that  I am  the  old- 
est inhabitant  in  Oberlin ; for  during  the  last  two  weeks  I have  asked 
several  whom  I thought  about  my  own  age  if  they  could  recall  the 
name  of  the  Englishman  who  lectured  here  on  Cromwell,  and  the 
answer  has  always  been  “I  was  not  born  at  that  time.”  Now,  as  I 
was  present  and  heard  the  lecture,  I assume  with  confidence  that  I 
am  the  oldest  inhabitant.  This  nameless  lecturer,  without  stage 
scenery,  brought  events  before  us  in  the  most  graphic  manner.  I 
remember  how  he  described  a battle.  He  stood  at  the  far  end  of 
the  platform  with  the  Cromwellians  and  shouted  “The  Lord  of 
Hosts!”  In  a moment  he  was  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  platform 
with  the  king’s  forces,  shouting  “God  save  the  King!”  This  he 
continued  to  do  with  increasing  rapidity  until  we  could  hear  the 
rattle  of  musketry  and  see  the  smoke  of  the  battle. 

We  had  a very  unique  experience  when  Canon  Farrar  came. 
I have  always  said  that  he  gave  us  the  greatest  intellectual  treat  that 
ever  came  to  us  through  a lecture.  His  subject  was  Dante;  the  lec- 
ture was  very  solemn.  We  seemed  to  have  reached  the  Judgment 
Day.  The  speaker  took  us  with  him  to  the  lower  regions.  We 
walked  with  the  Shades ; we  talked  with  the  Shades.  The  audience 
was  large ; it  seemed  as  if  not  a man  moved  from  the  first  sentence 
to  the  last,  and  we  went  home  in  silence.  President  Fairchdd  had 
arranged  to  give  Canon  Farrar  a reception  at  his  own  home  after 
the  close  of  the  lecture.  As  I lived  near  President  Fairchild,  I was  the 
first  guest  to  arrive.  The  President  met  me  at  his  door  and  in  what 
was,  for  him,  a very  excited  manner  said  “Go  right  in  and  speak  to 
Canon  Farrar,  he  seems  to  be  in  a very  dangerous  state  of  mind.” 
“What  is  the  matter?”  I asked.  “He  believes  that  his  lecture  was  a 
failure.”  “A  failure!”  I said.  “It  was  a great  success.”  “So  it 
seems  to  me,”  said  President  Fairchild.  “Why  does  he  think  it  a 
failure?”  I asked.  “Because  we  did  not  cheer  him.”  I went  into 
the  parlor  and  tried  to  convince  Canon  Farrar  that  I,  with  the  whole 
audience,  had  intensely  enjoyed  his  lecture.  “I  cannot  believe  it, 
he  said,  “if  you  had  enjoyed  it,  you  would  have  told  me  so;  nothing 
would  persuade  me  to  ever  go  through  the  agony  of  such  an  hour 
again.”  But  I insisted,  did  you  not  feel  that  your  audience  was  with 
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you  ? We  could  not  cheer  you  because  your  lecture  was  so  solemn. 
We  would  as  soon  have  cheered  at  a prayer  meeting.”  Then  I remem- 
bered that  he  probably  never  attended  a prayer  meeting.  The  united 
efforts  of  the  Faculty  were  not  able  to  relieve  his  mind  and  the  re- 
ception was  short.  Afterwards  we  learned  that  President  Fairchild 
had  additional  anxieties,  for  after  the  Faculty  left,  Canon  Farrar 
actually  scolded  him  for  daring  to  invite  strangers  to  meet  him  when 
he  was  exhausted  by  his  lecture. 

The  next  year  Matthew  Arnold  came.  “Now,”  we  said,  “we’ll 
be  ready  for  the  Englishman.  There’s  one  thing  we  will  do  and  one 
thing  we  will  not  do.  We’ll  cheer  him,  no  matter  what  he  says;” 
some  went  so  far  as  to  say  “if  he  repeats  the  Lord’s  prayer  we’ll 
cheer  him” — “and  we  won’t  give  him  a reception.”  He  had  hardly 
finished  his  first  period,  before  we  greeted  him  with  a round  of 
applause  and  we  kept  this  up  to  the  end  of  the  lecture.  I think  an 
American  would  have  felt  it  was  a little  overdone,  but  Matthew 
Arnold  seemed  to  enjoy  it.  “Sweetness  and  light”  beamed  down 
upon  us.  We  went  home  feeling  that  the  right  thing  had  been  done. 
I had  just  retired  when  there  was  an  emphatic  rap  at  my  door; 
Mary  Fairchild  was  there.  She  said,  “Get  into  your  black  silk  and 
your  white  kids  just  as  soon  as  you  can:  Matthew  Arnold  is  dread- 
fully disappointed  that  there  is  no  reception  for  him.”  There  was 
no  telephone  to  use,  but  in  half  an  hour  twenty-five  of  our  Faculty 
had  gathered  in  President  Fairchild’s  parlor.  It  was  a cold,  blus- 
tering night  and  a cheerful  fire  glowed  in  the  grate.  Mr.  Arnold 
stood  in  front  of  it  with  his  back  to  the  fire  and  we  gathered  around 
him.  Some  one  asked  him  a question  and  he  tossed  back  the  answer 
so  easily  and  gracefully  that  another  was  emboldened  to  ask  a second 
question.  In  a few  minutes  the  whole  company  was  racking  their 
brains  to  bring  out  difficult  problems.  We  staid  until  long  after 
midnight  and  the  questions  asked  ranged  from  a difficult  line  in 
Hoiner  to  the  latest  scientific  discovery.  We  wandered  through 
Art  and  Literature,  History  and  Politics.  Professor  White  said,  as 
we  went  out,  “That  was  the  treat  of  a lifetime.” 

After  that,  we  concluded  that  we  wouldn’t  arrange  a program 
for  an  Englishman,  we  would  let  it  develop  after  he  reached  us. 

There  is  not  time  to  even  mention  the  names  of  the  great  Divines 
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who  have  spoken  from  this  platform,  such  as  Dr.  Park,  of  Andover, 
and  Dr.  Taylor  of  New  York.  The  latter  came  several  times  and 
gave  short  courses  of  lectures  before  the  Theological  Department. 
But  he  could  not  give  those  lectures  in  the  Chapel  of  Council  Hall, 
for  too  many  demanded  admission.  They  were  given  either  in  this 
church  or  in  the  College  Chapel.  I was  standing  one  day  with  Dr. 
Taylor  on  the  college  campus  while  the  bell  was  tolling  for  his  lec- 
ture. All  the  college  classes  of  that  hour  had  been  excusd.  As  he 
watched  the  crowds  coming  from  all  directions  he  said,  “I  have 
never  seen  a community  like  this,  your  men,  women  and  children  eat 
theology.”  Friends,  I have  a question  to  ask: — will  men,  women 
and  children  eat  theology  when  its  positive  doctrines  ooze  out  into 
possibilities  and  maybes?  I leave  this  question  with  you  ministers. 

It  was  gratifying  this  morning  to  hear  Miss  Monroe,  in  her  ad- 
dress upon  the  Noted  Characters  of  the  First  Chinch,  pay  worthy 
tribute  to  the  women  who  helped  to  found  Oberlin.  I have  always 
wondered  that  in  our  many  anniversaries,  such  as  the  fiftieth  and 
seventy-fifth  anniversaries  of  the  founding  of  the  College  and  in 
this  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the  First 
Church,  these  women  have  rarely  been  mentioned.  We  have  heard 
a great  deal  about  the  Fathers  of  Oberlin.  Their  mental  character- 
istics, their  self-sacrificing  spirit,  their  broad  comprehension  of  the 
needs  of  the  world,  have  been  definitely  portrayed  to  us;  but  we  have 
heard  little  about  the  Mothers,  who  bravely  consented  to  leave  their 
eastern  homes,  and  by  long  and  tedious  route  of  canal,  lake  and  stage 
cor-icli  gave  themselves  to  the  great  work  of  founding  a college  in 
the  woods  on  northern  Ohio.  But  it  needs  to  be  emphasized  that  in 
cheerfully  consenting  to  do  this,  they  did  not  propose  to  leave  be- 
hind them  all  the  courtesies  and  refinements  of  life.  They  insisted 
upon  a high  standard  of  living  and  they  held  to  it  in  spite  of  many 
obstacles.  And  what  a company  of  gentle-women  they  were!  I 
can  see  now;  Mother  Shipherd  with  her  delicate  white  caps  and  her 
rare  conversational  powers.  Mrs.  Mahan,  a regal  woman,  who 
would  have  added  lustre  to  the  court  of  Queen  Victoria.  Mrs.  Fin- 
ney, delicate  and  refined,  who  insisted  that  her  children  should  not 
sufifer  because  they  were  brought  up  in  the  West.  Her  house  was 
well  ai)|)ointecl,  her  table  linen  was  scrupulously  neat,  her  china  and 
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silver  and  glass  represented  lier  high  ideals  of  living.  She  had  a 
private  teacher  of  French  for  her  children,  and  her  daughters,  when 
they  were  called  upon  later  in  life  to  grace  the  highest  social  posi- 
tions, found  themselves  at  home. 

And  Mrs.  Cowles,  fresh  from  the  Joseph  Emerson  School,  a 
classmate  of  Miss  Grant  who  later  founded  the  famous  school  at 
Ipswich.  Mrs.  Lord,  of  blessed  memory,  who  came  to  Oberlin  in  the 
early  forties,  and  lived  in  Professor  Cowles’s  family  never  tired  of 
telling  us  about  the  charms  of  Mrs.  Cowles.  Mrs.  Lord  said  she 
thought  Mrs.  Cowles  suffered  more  in  being  separated  from  her 
eastern  home  than  any  other  of  the  pioneers ; no  one  ever  heard  her 
regret,  for  a moment,  that  she  had  come  to  Oberlin,  but  when  a 
letter  from  the  old  home  reached  her  the  tears  always  came  into  her 
eyes.  And  Mrs.  Dascomb,  who  came  to  Oberlin  as  a bride,  and 
whose  long  life  was  a benediction  both  to  the  College  and  to  the 
town.  And  Mrs.  Allen,  large  hearted,  strong  minded,  to  whom  men 
and  women  went  for  counsel  and  sympathy.  And  Mrs.  Hudson,  a 
scholar,  whose  delicate  humor,  often  tipped  with  wit,  whose  keen, 
critical  instincts  made  her  a literary  judge,  whom  all  respected.  To 
these  women  we  are  indebted  for  the  fact  that  Oberlin  never  sank 
to  the  level  of  a frontier  settlement.  Oberlin  was  always  a well 
ordere.l  New  England  village. 

I have  detained  you  too  long.  I close  expressing  this  hope: 
.N'ay  the  time  never  come  when  this  platform  is  not  open  to  free  dis- 
cussion on  all  subjects  that  affect  the  interests  of  humanity  and  the 
progress  of  civilzation,  and  may  the  time  never  cease  when  Oberlin 
proves  all  vhings  and  holds  fast  only  that  which  is  good. 

A.  A.  F.  Johnston. 
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University  News. 


THE  HONOR  SYSTEM. 

To  the  Alumni  the  introduction  of 
the  Honor  System  in  Oberlin  College 
is  perhaps  of  more  or  less  interest, 
and  the  reasons  for  the  step  will  no 
doubt  arouse  your  curiosity. 

Four  years  ago  the  question  was 
brought  before  the  Student  Senate, 
discussed  and  finally  dropped.  Last 
year  the  matter  was  once  more 
brought  before  the  Student  Senate 
and  with  added  data  at  hand,  again 
discussed,  followed  by  a resolution  to 
place  the  same  before  the  student 
body,  which  was  done  the  latter  part 
of  last  year. 

First,  What  is  The  Honor  System? 
It  is  a system  of  student  government 
dealing  with  written  examinations 
and  tests,  instituted  for  the  purpose 
of  eliminating  dishonesty  not  only 
from  the  classroom,  but  also  from 
the  general  habits  of  the  students 
connected  with  such  a system,  and 
even  those  indirectly  connected. 

Second,  Will  such  a system  work  in 
Oberlin? 

If  the  Oberlin  student  body  is  suffi- 
ciently interested  in  treating  itself 
and  its  teachers  squarely;  if  the 
Oberlin  student  body  is  anxious  to 
have  those  who  bear  the  Oberlin 
Diploma  to  be  men  and  women  who 
have  honestly  earned  that  prize;  if 
the  students  of  Oberlin  have  come 
here  to  fit  themselves  for  honest  and 
efficient  service;  in  short,  if  the  Ober- 
lin students  wish  to  become  men  and 
women  of  honesty  and  efficiency, 
then  the  Honor  System  will  work. 

Third,  What  part  do  the  faculty 
members  play? 

When  written  tests  or  examinations 


are  given,’  the  faculty  members  sim- 
ply place  the  questions  in  possession 
of  their  students,  and  then  absent 
themselves  from  the  room.  They  may 
return  occasionally,  if  they  so  desire, 
to  answer  any  questions  which  may 
chance  to  arise,  but  their  absence 
from  the  class  room  is  more  to  be 
emphasized  than  their  presence. 

Fourth,  How  does  the  System 
Operate?  In  answering  this  ques- 
tion, the  writer  will  simply  quote  his 
article  published  in  the  first  issue  of 
the  Review  which  takes  up  the  ques- 
tion in  some  detail. 

“The  one  statement  so  often  heard 
concerning  the  honor  system  is, 
“Well,  it  doesn’t  matter  how  much  a 
fellow  cheats  you  won’t  catch  me  tat- 
tling on  him.”  In  answer  to  that, 
all  that  needs  to  be  said  is  that  no 
tattling  is  necessary.  To  make  the 
matter  clear,  let  us  grant  a case  of 
dishonesty,  or  stealing,  for  that  is 
what  it  is.  You  have  the  facts  in 
your  possession.  The  offender  has 
not  only  been  dishonest  in  his  ex- 
aminations, but  he  has  also  lied  about 
it  for  he  has  made  a statement  to 
the  effect  that  he  has  received  no  aid. 

“Now  you  have  two  methods  of 
approach.  You  can  go  direct  to  the 
person  and  simply  state  that  the  stu- 
dent body  will  not  allow  any  such 
work  and  that  he  or  she  can  go  some- 
where else,  or  take  his  or  her  case 
before  the  honor  court  which  is 
elected  from  the  seniors  in  the  senate 
and  woman’s  board  and  explain  the 
situation  to  that  body. 

“If  the  person  in  question  does  not 
go  of  his  own  accord  before 
the  honor  court,  you  can  simply  call 
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the  attention  of  one  of  the  members 
to  the  fact  that  such  a person  was 
asked  to  report.  The  court  will  do 
the  rest, — that  being  to  request  and 
secure  the  expulsion  of  the  offender 
from  college  by  the  faculty.  If  one 
prefers  he  can  simply  go  to  a mem- 
ber of  the  court  and  report  the  of- 
fender, and  the  court  will  again  do 
the  rest. 

“By  some  the  latter  case  is  consid- 
ered tattling  and  dishonorable.  Under 
the  present  system  that  attitude  might 
with  some  show  of  reason  be  defend- 
ed, but  under  the  honor  system  the 
circumstances  are  decidedly  altered. 
Bear  in  mind  two  very  important 
facts.  First,  the  entire  student  body 
has  tabooed  dishonest  work,  and  sec- 
ond, in  every  written  examination 
and  test  the  student  makes  a written 
statement  to  the  effect  that  he  has 
been  perfectly  square. 

“Now  bearing  these  two  facts  in 
mind  let  us  again  grant  some  one  to 
have  been  dishonest.  In  all  fairness 
to  him,  to  yourself  and  to  your  col- 
lege, is  it  not  your  duty  to  help  that 
person  get  out  of  such  a mire?  When 
the  habit  of  cheating  has  become  so 
thoroughly  ingrained  into  one’s  sys- 
tem that  he  will  steal  and  lie  in  face 
of  the  fact  that  the  entire  student 
body,  all  of  his  associates,  disprove 
of  it,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  .he  him- 
self has  made  a written  statement  that 
he  docs  not  believe  in  it  and  has  not 
done  it,  then  it  is  high  time  that  his 
friends — if  they  deserve  the  name — 
come  to  his  rescue  and  help  him 
get  straight.  We  have  come  to  col- 
lege to  get  better  prepared  to  fight 
graft  and  corruption  when  we  get 
out,  to  learn  to  appreciate  some  of 
the  better  things  of  life,  to  become 
efficient  men  and  women.  But  if  we 


refuse  to  fight  or  help  to  eliminate 
dishonesty  in  our  very  midst  and  fail 
to  appreciate  what  a blight  we  have 
upon  us,  then  it  might  not  be  putting 
it  too  strongly  to  say  that  in  coming 
■here,  we  are  wasting  a good  share  of 
our  time.  Let  everyone  voice  the 
slogan,  “Dishonesty  Must  Go  From 
Oberlin,”  and  in  two  years’  time  the 
men  and  women  who  cheat,  crib,  or 
steal,  whatever  you  choose  to  call  it, 
will  be  as  scarce  as  discovers  of  the 
North  Pole.” 

George  A.  Vradenburg, 
President  of  Men’s  Senate. 


REORGANIZATION  OF  THE 
GLEE  CLUB. 

The  resignation  of  Professor  J.  F. 
Peck,  who  had  for  so  many  years 
served  as  the  manager  of  the  Glee 
Club,  was  made  the  occasion  of  a re- 
organization of  the  management  of 
the  Club.  The  position  of  manager  is 
one  which  requires  considerable  time 
and  energy,  and  imposes  important 
responsibilities,  and  the  selection  of 
a new  manager  seemed  a proper  time 
to  distribute  the  burdens  of  that  of- 
fice. The  resignation  of  Professor 
Peck  was  received  just  at  the  close 
of  last  year,  and  during  the  summer 
months  a new  constitution  was  draft- 
ed, embodying  the  principle  of  a divi- 
sion of  the  labors  and  duties  which, 
under  the  old  constitution,  had  rested 
entirely  upon  the  manager.  This 
division  was  effected  in  the  following 
manner. 

The  new  constitution  provided  for 
the  election,  by  the  permanent  mem- 
bers of  the  Club,  of  an  advisory  com- 
mittee of  "three  non-resident  Ex-Glee 
Club  members,”  The  duty  of  this 
committee  is  to  “further  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Club  abroad.”  Much  can 
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be  done  by  such  a body  in  the  selec- 
tion of  itineraries,  and  in  arranging 
for  the  appearance  of  the  Club  in 
different  sections  of  the  country;  and, 
in  this  way  the  labor  of  working  out 
dates,  entertainments,  etc.,  may  be 
lightened  for  the  manager. 

Another  feature  of  the  new  con- 
stitution was  the  provision  of  a board 
of  directors,  to  consist  of  the  regu- 
lar officers  of  the  Club,  the  Dean 
of  College  men  ex-officio,  and  four 
resident  E.x-Glee  club  men.  This 
board  of  directors  shall  pass  upon  the 
plans  and  the  business  of  the  Club, 
and  shall  constitute  a resident  advisory 
body  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
the  manager  in  his  duties.  Their 
sanction  is  also  required  to  an  amend- 
ment of  the  constitution,  and  they 
may  select  persons  other  than  per- 
manent members  to  aid  in  the  exami- 
nation of  candidates  for  membership. 
They  are  also  to  hear  reports  from 
the  various  officers  of  the  Club. 

The  requirements  for  membership 
were  changed  to  conform  to  the  rul- 
ing of  the  Academy  faculty  to  the 
effect  that  with  the  exception  of  the 
Academy  students  now  on  the  Club, 
no  students  enrolled  in  that  depart- 
ment shall  henceforth  be  eligible  to 
membership. 

The  plans  for  the  year  include,  be- 
sides the  usual  trips,  two  concerts 
in  Oberlin ; one  of  these  is  to  be 
given  in  the  month  of  February,  and 
the  other  on  Wednesday  night  of 
Commencement  week.  The  latter  is 
intended  to  be  a reunion  concert  for 
all  old  Glee  Club  members  who  may 
return  for  the  occasion. 

H.  L.  Lutz. 


U.  L.  A.  LECTURES. 

For  several  years  the  U.  L.  A.  lec- 


ture course  has  not  been  popular.  This 
has  been  due  partly  to  the  coming  in 
of  more  varied  entertainments  and 
partly  to  the  fact  that  the  standard 
of  the  course  has  not  been  kept  up. 
This  year  tlie  Board  has  made  an 
unusual  effort  to  secure  an  attractive 
group  of  lecturers.  While  it  can  not 
be  said  that  the  lecturers  are  all 
equally  attractive  still  it  is  without 
doubt  the  best  course  that  has  been 
offered  here  for  some  years.  The 
following  is  the  list  of  lecturers;  Dr. 
Frank  W.  Gunsaulus,  October  26: 
Honorable  Joseph  W.  Folk,  Novem- 
ber 3;  Professor  A.  S.  Cook  of  Yale, 
at  some  date  in  December  to  be  later 
announced;  Henry  Van  Dyke,  Janu- 
ary 18;  Mrs.  Bertha  Kuntz-Baker, 
February  2;  James  Bryce,  sometime 
in  April. 


MUSICAL  NOTES. 

The  Artist  Recital  Course  is  an 
unusually  substantial  offering  for  the 
fall  term,  including  Samaroff  Kpe- 
nen.  Powell,  anj  the  Ciniunnati  Or- 
chestra giving  the  Ninth  Symphonv 
with  the  Musical  Union.  The  series 
was  creditably  opened  by  a piano  re- 
cital by  Professor  Bruce  H.  Davis  of 
the  Conservatory  faculty.  It  is  not 
an  easy  matter  to  appear  before  one’s 
friends  and  acquaintances,  but  Mr. 
Davis  was  perfectly  simple  and 
direct  and  earnest  in  his  readings 
and  execution.  His  playing  is  con- 
fident, fluent  and  vigorous;  never 
affected  or  over-dainty.  The  Chopin 
and  Liszt  numbers  were  effectively 
done,  but  perhaps  the  most  delight- 
ful things  were  certain  broad  and 
quiet  passages  in  the  sonata  and  heavy 
chord  passages  of  vigorous  and  de- 
finite rhythm  in  the  novelette. 
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Program 

Bach — Prelude  and  Fugue,  G Major. 
Chopin — Etude,  Op.  lo.  No.  i. 
Impromptu,  A flat. 

Etude,  Op.  2S,  No.  7. 
Barcarolle. 

Liszt — Etude,  D flat. 

Beethoven — Sonata,  D.  Minor,  Op. 
31,  No.  2. 

Largo,  Allegro. 

Adagio,  Allegretto. 
Schumann — Novelette,  F sharp  Minor 
Chopin — Scherzo,  B Minor. 


The  first  of  the  “Six  Organ  Re- 
citals” given  by  Dr.  Andrews  and 
Professor  Alderfer  during  the  col- 
lege year  occurred  Monday  afternoon 
the  eleventh.  Great  credit  is  due 
Dr.  Andrews  for  establishing  this 
course  of  recitals  for  the  general 
public. 

For  a number  of  years,  it  has  been 
possible  for  the  music  lovers  of 
Oberlin  to  hear  something  of  the 
organ  literature  without  fee  or  for 
a very  nominal  charge.  The  four 
programs  given  by  Dr.  Andrews  in 
1909-10  are  made  up  entirely  of  re- 
cent organ  compositions,  including 
works  of  Lemare,  G.  Schumann, 
Reger  and  H.  W.  Parker ; one  pro- 
gram is  given  to  Dr.  Andrews’  own 
most  recent  works  from  manuscripts 
of  1909.  Professor  Alderfer  con- 
tributes two  recitals  to  the  series. 
The  first  is  a striking  contrast  to  the 
bulk  of  the  programs,  being  com- 
posed of  “compositions  of  the  early 
classic  period,”  including  an  organ 
concerto  of  Handel,  given  with  the 
Conservatory  Orchestra. 

The  first  program  was  composed 
of  fairly  short  and  definite  works; 
little  that  would  not  hold  the  at- 
tention of  the  average  listener.  Op. 


58  and  59  of  Lemare  showed  very 
decided  modern  French  tendencies  on 
the  organ,  and  it  was  interesting  to 
note  that  they  can  be  handled  with 
sympathy  and  in  organ  fashion. 
Program. 

1.  Fugue  in  D major — Guilmant 

2.  Soutenir— Lemare 

3-  Sonata  in  D flat — Rheinberger 
I.  Phantasie 

II.  Pastorale 

III.  Introduction  and  Fugue 

4.  Benediction  Nuptiale — Hollins 

5.  Toccata  di  Concerto — Lemare 


THE  COBURN  PLAYERS. 

The  Coburn  Shakesperean  Players 
will  give  two  performances  in  Ober- 
lin on  the  afternoon  and  evening  of 
November  twenty-third.  The  plays 
to  be  presented  have  not  yet  been 
definitely  announced,  but  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  organization  insures  a 
careful  and  scholarly  production. 
This  company’s  success  with  college 
audiences  is  attested  by  the  enthusi- 
astic reception  tendered  them  at  many 
of  the  eastern  universities. 

In  many  ways  a comparison  be- 
tween this  company  and  the  Ben 
Greet  players  is  inevitable.  The 
advantage,  in  the  opinion  of  com- 
petent critics,  rests  with  the  Coburn 
organization.  Eccentricity  and  exag- 
gerated accent  are  replaced  by  a care- 
ful reading  of  the  lines  and  a strict 
adherence  to  the  literary  spirit  of  the 
play.  For  six  seasons  Mr.  Coburn 
has  been  training  a company  of  intel- 
ligent and  skillful  actors  competent 
to  render  a cultured  interpretation 
of  classic  drama. 

The  repertory  of  the  company  in- 
cludes, among  other  plays,  many  of 
the  Shakesperean  comedies,  and  Mr. 
Percy  MacKaye’s  "Canterbury  Pil- 
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grinis.”  Perhaps  the  most  notable 
achievement  of  the  company  have 
been  in  “Twelfth  Night”  and  Mr. 
MacKaye’s  play.  This  last  is  an  adapt- 
ation, in  pageant  form,  of  Chaucer’s 
poem,  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  four- 
teenth century  is  quaintly  portrayed. 

The  appearance  of  this  company  in 
Oberlin  is  in  the  nature  of  an  educa- 
tional opportunity.  An  intelligent, 
appreciative  rendering  of  some  stand- 
dard  dramatic  work  has  considerable 
teaching  value.  That  this  is  appre- 
ciated is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
English  department  is  standing  spon- 
sor for  the  productions. 

R.  A.  Jelliffe. 


THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF 
PRAYER.=i«  • ■ 

The  working  idea  of  the  book 
was  developed  by  interpreting  the 
Royce-Baldwin  conception  of  the  rise 
and  development  of  “the  Self”  in 
terms  of  Dewey’s  process  of  experi- 
ence. The  particular  form  of  the 
dialectic  of  the  self  which  Miss 
Strong  quotes  is  that  of  C.  H.  Cooley, 
in  his  work,  “Human  Nature  and  the 
Social  Order.” 

Certain  problems  which  arise  in 
consciousness  develop  a situation  in 
which  a self  of  purpose,  the  ordinary 
self,  the  “me”  is  set  over  against 
an  alter,  the  self  of  means  to  the  de- 
sired end;  this  alter  is  the  god.  In 
the  process  the  me  and  the  god  are 
recognized  to  form  a larger  self,  but 
this  self  in  turn  proves  incomplete, 
the  situation  of  self  and  alter  again 

*The  Psychology  of  Prayer  by  Anna 
Louise  Strong,  with  an  introduction 
by  Prof.  J.  H.  Tufts.  122  pp. 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1909. 


develops  and  from  the  interaction  of 
the  me  and  the  god  again  a new  self 
"finally  issues  which  has  not  existed 
throughout.” 

Although  full  place  is  given  to  con- 
templative types  of  prayer.  Miss 
Strong  leans  strongly  toward  a prac- 
tical and  moral  interpretation  of  the 
function  of  prayer.  Prayer  thus  be- 
comes the  process  whereby  the  human 
experience,  meeting  problems,  realizes 
a larger  unity  from  the  social  inter- 
action of  two  personal  factors  within 
experience,  the  me  and  the  god,  and 
so  effective  reaction  and  satisfaction 
is  achieved. 

The  contrast  between  the  undis- 
criminating primitive  prayer  which 
is  a mere  form  of  magic  to  any  end, 
and  the  later  prayer  in  which  moral 
evaluation  is  the  chief  factor  is  inter- 
estingly and  concretely  put.  The 
analysis  is  suggestive ; religion,  also, 
becomes  an  expression  of  the  dialectic 
movement  of  consciousness,  and  the 
part  played  by  a personal  ideal  in  the 
inner  life  is  well  represented. 

Miss  Strong  certainly  intends  that 
the  alter,  the  god,  shall  be  real,  but 
one  is  a little  puzzled  as  to  how  this 
analysis  of  the  personal  relation  be- 
tween the  me  and  its  god  could  be 
applied  to  a friendship;  it  may  be 
that  the  friend  becomes  an  alter,  and 
in  the  interaction  me  and  friend  are 
taken  up  into  a higher  unity;  but  to 
one  not  versed  in  the  method  it  seems 
an  unusual  way  of  putting  it  to  say 
the  least.  And  while  the  question  is 
not  particularly  important,  one  won- 
ders a little  how  the  analysis  could 
be  translated  into  the  terms  of  Christ- 
ianity. It  would  seem  that  the  poet’s 
notions  “that  we  may  rise  on  stepping 
stones  of  our  dead  selves  to  better 
things”  and  that  we  must  “ring  in  the 
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Christ  that  is  to  be.”  would  both  be 
used  in  considerable  literalness. 

R.  H.  Stetson. 

COLLEGE  PERSONALS. 

The  safe  arrival  of  President  King 
at  Gibralter  and  later  at  Naples,  Italy 
has  been  announced.  President  King 
sailed  October  13  for  India  from 
Naples.  The  following  are  President 
King’s  mail  addresses;  For  India  mail 
to  reach  Mr.  King  up  to  March  4, 
1909,  may  be  sent  in  care  of  Thomas 
Cook  and  Sons,  Bombay,  India.  For 
China  (March  4-April  8 and  June  10- 
August)  mail  should  be  sent  in  care 
of  the  American  Presbyterian  Mis- 
sion Press,  Shanghai.  For  Japan 
(April  8-June  8)  mail  may  be  sent  in 
care  of  Dr.  Sidney  L.  Gulick,  Nash- 
inokicho,  Kyoto,  Japan.  About  six 
weeks  should  be  allowed  for  letters 
to  India  and  China  and  four  weeks 
to  Japan. 

Professor  A.  H.  Currier  filled  the 
pulpit  of  the  First  Congregational 
church  Sunday,  October  17,  during 
the  absence  of  the  pastor.  Dr.  Brad- 
shaw, who  attended  the  meetings  of 
the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions held  at  Minneapolis. 

Professor  G.  Walter  Fiske  ad- 
dressed the  young  people  of  the  vari- 
ous churches  of  Oberlin  Sunday 
evening,  October  10,  in  the  First 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  on  the 
subject,  “The  Biblical  Condition  for 
Success.” 

Mrs.  A.  A.  F.  Johnston  addressed 
the  two  organizations  of  the  Woman’s 
Christian  Temperance  Union  on 
“Honesty  in  Home  Training,”  in  the 
Second  Congregational  church,  Wed- 
nesday, October  13. 

President  King’s  new  book  “The 
Ethics  of  Jesus”  is  in  the  hands  of 


the  publishers,  Macmillan  Company, 
and  will  be  out  in  a short  time. 

With  the  October  issue  of  the 
"Daily  Bible,”  begins  the  first  of  a 
new  series  by  Dr.  E.  I.  Bosworth. 
The  matter  includes  studies  based  on 
the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew, 
with  interwoven  extracts  from  other 
evangelists.  The  publication  is  made 
monthly  from  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  A.  Wager  represent- 
ed the  College  at  the  inauguration  of 
Dr.  Elmer  B.  Bryan  as  president  of 
Colgate  University,  October  20. 

Professor  A.  S.  Root  was  the  col- 
lege representative  at  the  inaugura- 
tion of  Dr.  Donald  J.  Dowling  as 
president  of  Carleton  College.  The 
exercises  were  held  October  18,  1909. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Arthur  S. 
Kimball  and  two  children  are  de- 
lightfully located  in  furnished  apart- 
ments at  212  ter  Boulevard  Pereire, 
Paris,  France.  Mr.  Kimball  will  de- 
vote the  winter  to  the  study  of  sing- 
ing. 

Professor  Charles  B.  Martin  at- 
tended the  inauguration  of  Ernest 
Fox  Nichols  as  President  of  Dart- 
mouth College,  October  14,  as  the 
representative  of  the  College. 

Dr.  Frederick  O.  Grover  and  his 
two  sisters  will  spend  a month  at 
Pirna,  Germany,  before  going  to  Ber- 
lin for  the  winter. 

Miss  Winifred  Ursula  Starr, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merritt 
Starr  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  Mr. 
Fletcher  Dobyns  were  married  Thurs- 
day, October  21,  1909,  A reception 
was  held  in  honor  of  the  bridal  party 
at  the  home  of  the  bride's  parents, 
Melrose  .Avenue,  Kenilworth,  Chica- 
go, Illinois. 

Born — To  Professor  and  Mrs. 
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Philip  D.  Sherman,  Monday,  Septem- 
ber 6,  1909,  a daughter,  Constance 
Denise. 

Mr.  Earl  F.  Adams  has  been 
obliged  to  discontinue  his  work  in  the 
Academy  for  the  present  on  account 
of  typhoid  fever.  Mr.  Adams  is 
being  cared  for  at  the  Oberlin  Hospi- 
tal. 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Moore  has  the  Fel- 
lowship in  Physics  in  the  University 
of  Chicago.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moore 
are  residing  at  5618  1-2  Drexel  Ave- 
nue. 

Rev.  Joseph  Daniels  and  Mrs.  Min- 
erva Ellis  Daniels  have  changed  their 
residence  to  Tyron,  North  Carolina, 
where  Mr.  Daniels  has  accepted  the 
call  as  pastor  to  the  Congregational 
church.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniels’  ad- 
dress is  Melrose  Avenue. 


COLLEGE  NOTES. 

A very  important  step  has  been 
taken  in  the  organization  of  the  stu- 
dents in  the  Conservatory  into 
classes.  The  senior  class  is  to  in- 
clude all  who  expect  to  receive  their 
degrees  at  the  next  commencement. 
The  rest  of  the  students  are  to  be 
divided  into  three  groups,  the  first 
to  include  all  first  year  students,  the 
second  the  second  year  students  and 
the  third,  all  those  who  have  been 
here  three  years  or  more  who  are 
not  seniors.  This  division  will  make 
it  possible  to  hold  social  functions 
among  the  Conservatory  students 
much  more  easily  and  should  go  far 
to  making  for  the  Conservatory  the 
same  class  spirit  which  prevails  in 
the  College. 

The  holders  of  graduate  scholar- 
ships for  the  year  1909—1910  as  an- 
nounced by  the  faculty  are  as  fol- 
lows: Miss  Mary  C.  Beers,  English; 


Miss  Mary  E.  Johnson,  Latin  and 
Greek;  W.  R.  Morrison,  pedagogy 
and  physical  training;  Herrick  E. 
Wilson,  chemistry  and  geology;  and 
Miss  Frances  Andrews,  history  and 
economics. 

The  Aeolian  company  of  New  York 
is  publishing  a series  of  critical 
studies  on  Chopin’s  works,  written 
by  Professor  Edward  Dickinson. 


ACTA  DIURNA. 

Oct.  2,  In  the  opening  game  of 
the  football  season  the  varsity  de- 
feated Heidelberg  37  to  o.  .As  the 
score  indicates  the  game  was  rather  in 
the  nature  of  a tryout  for  new  men 
than  a serious  contest.  At  no  time 
was  the  Oberlin  goal  in  danger  and 
the  visitors  made  first  downs  but 
three  times.  While  light  this  year’s 
team  bids  fair  to  be  tolerably  fast 
and  with  Captain  Gray  and  Nichols 
in  the  back  field  will  be  able  to  make 
a good  showing.  During  the  game 
Coach  Snyder  tried  twenty  one  men 
and  from  among  them  will  doubtless 
develop  several  who  will  in  part  re- 
place the  losses  of  last  year.  Riggs, 
Bliss,  Miller  and  the  two  Metcalfs 
showed  up  well. 

Oct.  6,  The  Academy  defeated  the 
Wellington  high  School,  15  to  6. 

Oct.  7,  The  Chapel  exercises  were 
conducted  by  Professor  A.  H.  Cur- 
rier. 

Oct.  9,  Cornell  defeated  Oberlin,  16 
to  6.  The  score  at  the  end  of  the 
first  half  was  6 to  S in  Oberlin’s 
favor.  The  touchdown  was  made 
early  in  the  half  by  Gray  after  a long 
run  through  a difficult  field.  Two 
minutes  later  he  scored  another 
touchdown  but  it  was  not  allowed  by 
the  officials  because  of  offside  play- 
ing. In  the  last  half  Cornell  used  a 
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large  number  of  fresh  substitutes  and 
easily  wore  out  the  exhausted  Ober- 
lin  line. 

Oct.  II,  Dr.  Andrews  gave  the  first 
of  his  series  of  Organ  Recitals.  This 
year  two  of  the  recitals  are  to  be 
given  by  Professor  J.  F.  Alderfer. 

Oct  12,  Dean  Bosworth  gave  at 
Chapel  an  account  of  the  ceremony 
at  the  inauguration  of  President 
Lowell  of  Harvard.  Professor  Bos- 
worth represented  Oberlin  on  this 
occasion. 

The  faculty  voted  to  allow  the  Glee 
Club  to  give  two  concerts  this  year. 
The  first  is  to  be  given  during  Janu- 
ary or  February  and  the  second  on 
the  evening  of  Commencement.  The 
latter  is  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a re- 
union concert.  Members  of  the  Glee 
Clubs  of  former  years  will  take  part 
and  it  is  hoped  that  this  may  be  as 
popular  an  event  as  was  the  Glee 
Club  concert  at  the  reunion  in  ’o8. 

Oct.  14,  The  first  “Thursday  Lec- 
ture” was  given  by  President  Thwing 
of  Western  Reserve  University.  His 
subject  was,  “The  Universities  of  the 
World  and  their  Work.”  President 
Thwing  spoke  briefly  of  the  historic 
setting  of  the  Universities  of  the 
orient  and  of  their  utilitarian  char- 
acter. The  German  universities  were 
characterized  as  standing  for  pure 
scholarship,  the  Scotch  for  deep  and 
keen  thought  and  the  English  for  cul- 
ture. The  American  university  should 
be  eclectic  and  should  combine  the 
best  features  of  all  the  others. 

Oct.  15,  In  a close  and  hard  fought 
game  the  Academy  defeated  the 
Oberlin  high  school,  3 to  o. 

Oct.  16,  In  the  third  game  of  the 
season  Oberlin  defeated  Wesleyan 
by  a score  of  5 to  o.  The  single 
score  was  made  by  Bird  who  re- 


ceived a forward  pass  from  Gray 
and  ran  seventy  yards  for  a touch- 
down. In  many  ways  the  perform- 
ance of  the  varsity  was  a disappoint- 
ment. It  was  characterized  rather  by 
brilliant  individual  work  than  by  con- 
sistent team  play.  In  order  to  make 
up  what  the  team  lacks  in  weight  it 
must  be  welded  into  an  absolute  unit 
or  inevitably  loose  to  the  better  teams 
of  the  state. 


The  line-up  follows: 


Oberlin— S 
Pelton  and 

Wesleyan — 0 

N.  Metcalf  . . 

..  L E . 

. . . McDowell 

Harvey  

. L T ., 

Nash  

.LG. 

MacDaniels  . 

C 

Baker 

Baxter  

R G .. 

. . Nottingham 

King  

. R T . 

Hicks 

K.  Metcalf  and 

Miller  

RE... 

. . . Severance 

Gray  

. Q ... 

Rathbun 

Bird 

L H ... 

Fullerton  and 

Curtis  

,.  R H . 

Shepard 

G.  Pendleton 

and 

Bliss  

F B .. 

. . . . Thomsen 

Touchdown — Bird.  Time  of  Halves 
— thirty  minutes.  Referee — Eldridge, 
University  of  Michigan.  Umpire — 
Durfee  of  Williams.  Field  Judge — 
Carr,  O.  S.  U.  Head  linesman — 
Miller,  Oberlin.  Time-keepers — Jones 
of  Oberlin;  Whitman,  of  Wesleyan. 

October  19,  The  first  Artist  Recital 
of  the  term  was  given  by  Professor 
Bruce  H.  Davis. 

Oct.  23,  Case  School  played  at 
Oberlin.  The  result  of  the  game  was 
a tie  o to  0.  The  conditions  under 
which  the  teams  played  were  almost 
intolerable.  During  the  entire  game  a 
heavy  rain  fell,  sometimes  mingled 
with  sleet  and  the  field  was  a mass 
of  mud  and  water.  After  the  first 
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five  minutes  of  play  the  members  of 
the  team  were  scarcely  distinguish- 
able to 'the  spectators  the  most  of 
whom  stood  through  the  entire  game 
huddled  under  umbrellas.  Two  things 
would  have  impressed  the  alumnus  of 
a few  years  ago  as  different  from 
the  customs  of  his  day.  The  men  and 
women  do  not  go  together  to  the 
games  but  sit  in  separate  sections  of 
the  bleachers  (as  in  the  old  days  at 
church).  In  fact  it  is  personally  dan- 
gerous for  a man  to  be  seen  escorting 
a young  lady  to  a foot  ball  game.  He 
is  likely  to  be  forcibly  divorced  by 
a power  beyond  his  control  and  car- 
ried to  the  men’s  cheering  section. 
The  college  yell  has  also  been  al- 
tered beyond  recognition.  It  is  now 
given : Hi-O-Hi,  Ohio,  Hi-Hi,  0-Hi, 
Cberlin.  Considering  the  condition 
of  the  field  the  Oberlin  team  was  very 
fortunate  to  secure  a tie  score.  Case 
has  a more  experienced  and  heavier 
team.  The  Oberlin  team  was  light 
but  fast  and  had  a number  of  good 
trick  plays.  On  a dry  field  they 
should,  on  the  showing  of  this  game 
have  won.  As  it  was  Case  gained 
more  ground  and  made  more  con- 
sistent gains.  These  were,  however, 
neutralized  by  continual  fumbles.  To 
be  sure  no  one  could  be  blamed  for 
fumbling  a ball  wet,  soggy  and  slip- 


pery when  his  hands  were  caked  with 
mud  and  numb  with  the  cold  ami  his 
eyes  were  blinded  by  driving  sleet. 
The  Case  men  did  it  over  and  over 
again  and  yet  Nichols  received  practi- 
cally all  the  punts  of  the  day  with 
scarcely  a fumble.  His  catches  and 
Gray’s  punts  were  the  features  of 
the  day.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Case  gained  the  more  ground  Ober- 
lin had  the  only  chances  to  score. 
Once  in  the  first  half  and  once  in  the 
second  the  Oberlin  team  was  near 
enough  the  Case  goal  to  try  for  a 
goal  from  the  field.  In  both  cases 
the  weather  conditions  made  the  suc- 
cess of  such  an  experiment  very 
doubtful.  In  the  first  case  the  ball 
went  wild  and  in  the  second  the  kick 
was  blocked.  The  game  was  clean 
throughout  and  there  were  very  few 
men  hurt.  The  following  men  played 
for  Oberlin;  1.  e.  Pelton;  1.  t.  Har- 
vey; 1.  g.  Brown;  c.  MacDaniels;  r.  g. 
Clark;  r.  t.  C.  Pendleton;  r.  e.  Miller, 
N.  Metcalf,  K.  Metcalf;  q.  Nichols; 
1.  h.  Gray  (capt.)  ; r.  h.  Bird;  t.  G. 
Pendleton. 

Oct.  26,  Dr.  Frank  Gunsaulus  of 
Chicago  delivered  the  first  U.  L.  A. 
lecture.  The  attractiveness  of  the 
course  has  made  the  sale  of  seats  tli's 
year  larger  than  usual. 


Alumni  News. 


ALUMNI  PERSONALS. 

’61 — Rev  J.  Rodney  Barnes  is  now 
a resident  of  Iowa,  Louisiana. 

’64,  ’68  O.  T.  S. — Rev.  and  Mrs. 
Chauncey  N.  Pond  left  Oberlin  the 
last  of  October  for  Honolulu,  Haw- 
aii, where  they  will  spend  the  win- 


ter with  their  son,  Percy  M.  Pond, 
and  other  relatives. 

’71,  ’06 — David  J.  Nye  and  David 
F.  Nye  announce  a partnership  for 
general  law  practice  under  the  name 
of  D.  J.  and  D.  F.  Nye  at  32  Cen- 
tury Block,  Elyria,  Ohio. 
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’77 — Charles  E.  Monroe  of  Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin,  was  the  guest 
of  his  mother,  Mrs.  James  Monroe  of 
Oberlin,  several  weeks  during  the 
late  summer.  Mr.  Monroe  in  addi- 
tion to  his  legal  work  devotes  much 
time  to  botany  and  geology  and  has 
done  a large  amount  of  valuable 
scientific  research  work. 

’77 — Rev.  Archibald  Hadden  sup- 
plied the  pulpit  of  the  First  Congre- 
gational church  at  Oberlin  during 
part  of  the  pastor’s  vacation.  Mr. 
Hadden  has  been  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational church  at  Muskegon, 
Michigan,  for  the  past  seventeen 
years  and  though  the  past  summer 
brought  several  flattering  calls  to 
other  lines  of  work,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hadden  have  decided  to  remain  in 
Muskegon. 

’79  O.  T.  S. — Rev.  Charles  C. 
Creegan  has  resigned  his  work  as 
District  Secretary  of  the  American 
Board,  and  has  accepted  the  presi- 
dency of  Fargo  College,  Fargo,  North 
Dakota. 

’79.  ’83  O.  T.  S. — Rev.  John  R. 
Nichols  resigned  in  August  the  pas- 
torate of  the  Congregational  church 
at  Marietta,  Ohio,  and  is  now  pas- 
tor of  the  church  at  Rogers  Park, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

’S.'j — Professor  Wilmot  V.  Met- 
calf has  accepted  the  position  of 
professor  of  physics  at  Fisk  Univer- 
sity and  has  begun  work  in  that  in- 
stitution. 

'84 — Miss  Mary  L.  Atwood  is  liv- 
ing in  Berkeley,  California.  Miss 
Atwood’s  address  is  2310  College 
Avenue. 

’8s,  ’86  O.  T.  S. — Rev  and  Mrs. 


Robert  Humphrey  are  residents  of 
Kirwin,  Kansas,  where  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey is  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church. 

’85,  ’87  0.  T.  S. — Rev.  and  Mrs. 
Francis  W.  Bates  have  changed  their 
residence  to  310  Eighth  Street,  Fre- 
donia,  Kansas. 

’86 — Rev.  Harry  D.  Sheldon  ten- 
dered his  resignation  as  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  church  of  Lorain, 
Ohio,  Sunday,  October  the  third,  the 
same  to  take  effect  at  the  beginning 
of  the  new  year.  Mr.  Sheldon  plans 
to  devote  the  coming  year  to  rest  and 
study  abroad. 

’87 — Mrs.  Frank  Wagner  lives  at 
Crystal  Lake,  near  Benzonia,  Michi- 
gan. 

’88  O.  T.  S. — Rev.  Howard  H.  Rus- 
sell is  located  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
where  he  is  superintending  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  presses  for  the 
Anti-Saloon  League.  Mr.  Russell’s 
address  is  610  New  Hayden  Block. 

’88 — Mrs.  Mary  Schauffler  Labaree 
is  engaged  as  city  missionary  at  New 
Britain,  Connecticut. 

’92 — Charles  A.  Brand  is  treasurer 
and  general  manager  of  the  Over- 
land Fruit  and  Development  Com- 
pany located  in  Douglas  County, 
Oregon,  and  owned  by  Boston  capi- 
tal. The  tract  consists  of  320  acres 
which  will  be  set  with  various  fruits 
of  commercial  value.  Mr.  Brand 
will  erect  a house  and  will  reside  at 
Roseburg  with  his  family. 

’92 — The  engagement  is  announced 
of  the  Rev.  William  T.  Holmes  and 
Miss  Helen  L.  Upson,  both  of  Water- 
town,  Connecticut. 

’94 — Miss  Emma  Gillis  is  teaching 
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English  at  Tudor  Hall  in  Indianapo- 
lis, Indiana.  Miss  Gillis’  address  is 
1530  N.  Meridan  Street. 

’95  O.  T.  S.— Rev.  VV.  J.  Frost 
is  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
church  at  Sloan,  Iowa. 

'97 — Henry  W.  Matlack  is  teaching 
at  Iowa  College,  Grinnell,  Iowa.  1027 
Park  Street  is  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mat- 
lack’s  address. 

’97 — J.  H.  McMurray,  President  of 
Lincoln  College,  Lincoln,  Illinois  was 
given  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  by  the  James  Milli- 
gan University  last  June. 

’98 — Miss  Rose  F.  Hoenig  is  teach- 
ing Latin  and  German  in  the  Etna 
Mills  high  school.  Miss  Hoenig’s 
address  for  the  coming  year  is  Etna 
Mills,  Siskiyou  County,  California. 

’98— L.  D.  Gibbs  is  assistant  ad- 
vertising manager  of  tbe  Edison 
Electric  Illuminating  Company  with 
offices  at  .39  Boylston  street,  Bos- 
ton. 

’99 — Miss  Harriet  E.  Williams  and 
Mr.  Gustavus  Adolphus  Anderegg 
were  married  Thursday,  September 
9,  1909,  at  the  home  of  the  bride, 
Lockbourne,  Ohio. 

’99 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Fauver 
are  residing  at  601  West  185th 
Street,  New  York  City. 

’99 — -Harley  G Moorhead  has 
moved  his  law  office  to  657-659  Bran- 
deis  Building,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

’00 — John  H.  Imniell,  who  has  been 
an  attorney  in  Sandusky,  Ohio,  for 
several  years,  has  been  appointed 
attorney  for  Indian  affairs  for  Richey 
and  Gilbert  Company  at  Toppenish, 
Washington.  Mr.  Immell  is  special 
overseer  under  the  United  States 
Indian  Service  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, to  secure  signatures  of  the 


Indians  for  the  government  irriga- 
tion of  lands. 

’00 — Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Carpenter 
has  returned  to  Oberlin  after  a visit 
of  nine  montbs  with  her  sister,  Mrs. 
White  Sutton  of  Honolulu  Flawaii. 

’00 — Ruel  W.  Roberts  has  accepted 
a pastorate  at  Edgerton,  Wisconsin. 

’00  O.  T.  S. — Rev.  Frank  G. 
Beardsley  has  accepted  the  call  as 
pastor  of  the  First  Congregational 
church  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 

’01 — -Miss  Christine  Thomsen  spent 
the  summer  in  travel  in  Europe.  Miss 
Thomsen’s  address  is  Goodrich 
House,  St.  Clair  Street,  Cleveland, 
Chn. 

’02 — R.  L.  Baird  is  principal  of 
the  high  school  at  Troy,  Ohio.  His 
address  is  26  North  Short  Street. 

’02 — Miss  Maude  L.  Porter  was 
married  June  19  at  Victoria,  British 
Columbia  to  Mr.  Cornelius  F.  Ken- 
zenkamp.  Their  present  address  is 
1401  Winfield  Street,  Los  Angeles, 
California. 

’03  O.  T.  S. — Rev.  Fredmund  C. 
Weed  is  superintendent  of  the  Mil- 
waukee District  of  the  Anti-Saloon 
League.  31  Hathaway  Building  is 
Mr.  Weed’s  business  address. 

03  Miss  Edith  L.  Hatch  was 
granted  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts,  for  special  work  in  English  and 
history,  at  the  June  convocation  of 
the  State  University  of  Iowa.  Miss 
Hatch  is  now  head  of  the  English 
department  of  the  Township  high 
school  at  Pana,  Illinois. 

’03— Miss  Llewella  Margaret  Fes- 
senden and  Mr.  Julius  A.  Heilman 
were  married  Thursday  September 
16,  1909.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heilman  will 
make  their  home  at  Lakeside,  Cali- 
fornia. 

’03 — Miss  Gail  Lowry  is  preceptress 
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of  Jubilee  Hall,  Fisk  University, 
Nashville,  Tennesee. 

’03 — Miss  Maude  A.  Monroe  is 
director  of  the  physical  training  de- 
partment at  Pomona  College,  Clare- 
mont, California,  Miss  Monroe’s  ad- 
dress is  Box  266. 

’03  O.  T.  S. — On  September  26 
Rev.  Ernest  Bourner  Allen,  D.  D. 
completed  his  eighth  year  as  pastor 
of  the  Washington  Street  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  Toledo.  During 
these  eight  years  the  church  mem- 
bership has  increased  from  432  to 
1147,  the  largest  Congregational 
church  in  the  state;  the  Sabbath 
School  has  increased  from  982  to 
1550  and  the  benevolences  from 
$685.23  in  1901  to  $2526.37  in  1908. 

'03 — E.  K.  Chapman  has  been 
granted  a year’s  leave  of  absence 
from  the  Iowa  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege. He  is  spending  the  year  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year  will  return  to  Cedar 
Falls  as  Assistant  Professor  of  phy- 
sics. 

’04 — Miss  Gertrude  M.  Deeper  is 
spending  the  year  at  her  home.  Fort 
Recovery,  Ohio. 

’04 — Miss  Anna  Beatrice  Daykin 
and  Mr.  Julius  Hall  Parmelee  were 
married  at  the  home  of  the  bride’s 
parents  at  Wadsworth,  Ohio,  Septm- 
ber  2,  1909.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parmelee 
make  their  home  in  Washington,  D. 
C.,  124  Third  Street,  N.  E.  Mr.  Par- 
melee is  connected  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  the  De- 
partment of  Statistics. 

’04 — ^Ilarry  W.  Bails’  address  at 
Rockford,  Illinois,  is  1127  Andrews 
Street. 

’04 — W.  H.  Chapin  who  received 
his  Ph.D.  in  chemistry  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  last  June 


has  returned  to  the  University  to 
continue  research  work.  He  holds 
the  Harrison  Fellowship  for  research 
work.  His  address  is  3726  Sansom 
Street,  Philadelphia. 

’05 — Miss  Opal  Francis’  mother, 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Francis,  died  at  her 
home  in  Troy,  Ohio,  Wednesday, 
October  6,  1909. 

’05 — William  G.  Mallory  is  a grad- 
uate student  at  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  New  York. 

’05 — Miss  Esther  Auten  is  teach- 
ing at  Albion,  Michigan. 

’05 — Miss  Irma  Miller’s  address  is 
Box  435,  Stratford,  Connecticut. 

’05 — M.  E.  Chamberlain  is  acting 
Principal  of  Phillips  Academy,  New 
Rockford,  N.  D. 

’05 — Miss  Imogene  Clouse  re- 
turned in  September  from  a three 
months’  sojourn  in  Europe.  Her 
itinerary  included  England,  France, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  Greece,  Turkey, 
Roumania,  Hungary,  Austria,  Ger- 
many and  Holland.  Miss  Clouse’s 
present  address  is  15233  Center  Ave- 
nue, Harvey,  Illinois. 

’06 — Walter  R.  Barrows  is  a gradu- 
ate student  at  Yale.  Mr.  Barrows’ 
address  is  Box  783,  Yale  Station. 
New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

’06 — Miss  Christina  Katharine  Mac- 
Lennan  and  Mr.  Edward  Tatum 
Street  were  married  Thursday,  Sep- 
tember 23,  1909,  at  Toulon,  Illinois. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Street  will  make  their 
home  at  1383  Van  Buren  Street,  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota. 

’06 — J.  Horace  Kraft  is  a member 
of  the  faculty  in  the  department  of 
biology  in  the  Manual  Training 
School  of  Washington  University, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kraft  will  contiue  to  live  at  .\lton, 
Illinois,  526  George  Street. 
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’o6— Richard  H.  Long  has  charge 
of  the  Lumber  Insurance  Agency  at 
San  Francisco,  California.  Mr. 
Long’s  address  is  1706  Sutter  Avenue. 

’06— Miss  Anna  E.  Gilbert  has  re- 
turned from  a year  of  study  and 
travel  abroad  and  is  now  teaching  at 
Mansfield,  Ohio.  Miss  Gilbert’s  ad- 
dress is  490  West  Park  Avenue. 

’06 — Harold  G.  Vincent  is  a stu- 
dent in  the  Oberliu  Theological  Semi- 
nary and  is  also  acting  as  Dr.  H.  M. 
Tenney’s  assistant  in  the  Second 
Congregational  church. 

’06 — Miss  Dora  Davis’  address  is 
3711  Walnut  street,  Philadelphia. 
Miss  Davis  has  completed  a three 
years’  course  for  nurses  in  the  Train- 
ing School  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  is  now  engaged  in 
private  nursing. 

’06 — Miss  Lucy  J.  Hopkins  is  Stu- 
dent State  Secretary  of  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.,  with  headquarters  at  1823 
Nagle  Place,  Seattle,  Washington. 

’06 — Miss  Marguerite  Hull  is  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  Yankton 
.\cademy,  Yankton,  South  Dakota. 

’06 — Miss  Rose  E.  Rudin  received 
a graduate  scholarship  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  for  the  year  ’oQ-’lo 
but  resigned  it  at  the  earnest  request 
of  the  school  board  at  Lebanon,  In- 
diana, to  continue  her  teaching  there 
for  another  year  at  a substantial  in- 
crease in  salary. 

’06— Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Good 
enough  are  living  at  Indianola,  Iowa. 
Mr.  Goodenough  is  head  of  the  Eng- 
lish department  of  Simpson  College. 

’07 — Miss  Florence  G.  Jenney 
spent  last  year  at  the  Universities  of 
Freiburg  and  Munich.  She  is  con- 
tinuing her  studies  this  year  at  Frei- 
burg. 

’07 — Miss  Mabel  A.  Pearl  did  grad- 


uate work  in  the  Summer  School  of 
the  University  of  Michigan  and  is 
now  teaching  physics  and  physio- 
graphy in  the  high  school  at  Indian- 
ola, Iowa.  Her  address  is  High 
School  Building,  Indianola,  Iowa. 

’07 — Miss  Ruth  A.  Parmelee  is  in 
the  second  year  of  the  American 
Medical  Missionary  College  in  Bat- 
tle Creek,  Michigan.  After  gradua- 
tion Miss  Parmelee  plans  to  return 
to  Turkey  as  a medical  missionary. 

’07 — Ezra  H.  Geer  is  teaching  at 
■Albion,  Michigan.  Mr.  Geer’s  ad- 
dress is  306  East  Erie  Street. 

’07 — Walter  J.  Gifford  has  a 
scholarship  in  Education  at  Columbia 
University. 

’07 — Mr.  Charles  L.  Olgivie  and 
Mrs.  Abbie  Miller  Olgivie  are  spend- 
ing the  winter  months  at  Marburg, 
Germany.  Their  mail  address  is 
Poste  Restante. 

’07 — Rev.  Henry  C.  Burr  is  pastor 
of  the  Pearl  Street  Methodist  church, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Burr’s  address  is  3528  Muriel  Ave- 
nue, S.  W. 

’07 — Hugh  W.  Lester’s  address  is 
14  Oxford  Street,  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

’07 — Miss  Louise  Rodenbaeck  is 
taking  care  of  her  sister,  who  has 
just  undergone  an  operation  in  Chi- 
cago. 

’07 — Miss  Bertha  Rogers  has  re- 
signed her  position  at  Lebanon,  Indi- 
ana to  accept  a place  in  the  Pittsburg 
schools. 

’07 — Miss  Iris  Haverstack  is 
teaching  in  the  high  school  at  her 
home  in  Canton,  Ohio. 

’07 — Miss  Helen  Bauchmiller  is 
teaching  in  the  high  school  at  Dayton, 
Ohio. 

’08 — A.  A.  Atterholt  has  moved 
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from  Seymour,  Wisconsin  to  Min- 
eral Point. 

’o8 — Miss  Florence  Farr  is  teach- 
ing at  Salem,  Ohio.  417  McKinley 
Avenue  is  Miss  Farr’s  address. 

’08 — Chester  A.  Allen  is  principal 
of  Jackson  Ward  School,  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa.  Mr.  Allen’s  address  is 
623  Third  Avenue. 

’08 — Miss  Bertha  Bails  is  teaching 
geometry  and  physical  geography  in 
the  high  school  at  Alton,  Illinois. 
Miss  Bails’  address  is  543  East 
Fourth  street. 

’08 — Louis  C.  Johnson  is  studying 
and  is  also  engaged  in  Social  Set- 
tlement work.  Mr.  Johnson’s  ad- 
dress is  72  Schermerhorn  Street, 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 

’08 — Miss  Genevieve  Todd  is  teach- 
ing at  Hargrove  Institute,  Key  West, 
Florida. 

’08 — Miss  Louise  R.  Kelsey  is 
teaching  mathematics  and  domestic 
science  in  the  high  school  at  Bottin- 
eau, North  Dakota.  Box  22  is  Miss 
Kelsey’s  mail  address. 

’08  O.  T.  S — Rev.  Ora  D.  Foster  is 
a student  at  Yale  University  where  he 
plans  to  spend  two  years.  Mr  Fos- 
ter’s address  at  New  Haven  is  56 
Bristol  Street. 

’08 — C.  G,  MaArthur  has  resumed 
a second  year  of  graduate  work  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
holds  a Harrison  Fellowship  in  chem- 
istry. His  address  is  3726  Sansom 
Street  Philadelphia. 

’08 — Miss  Marguerite  Knopf  is 
teaching  in  the  public  schools  of 
Laramie,  Wyoming. 

’08 — John  C.  Sanford  has  left  Bliss, 
Idaho,  and  is  a graduate  student  at 
Columbia  University.  Mr.  Sanford’s 
address  is  Hartley  Hall,  1120  Am- 
sterdam Avenue,  New  York  City. 


’08 — Miss  Gertrude  Chaney  left 
Oberlin  Thursday,  October  7,  for  San 
Francisco,  California,  from  which 
port  she  sailed  October  20,  for  China. 
Miss  Chaney  has  received  her  com- 
mission from  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  as 
missionary  to  China.  She  will  teach 
Kindergarten  methods  at  Tai  Ku. 

’09 — Miss  Irene  Pennigton  is  teach- 
ing at  Olmsted  Falls,  Ohio. 

’09 — Miss  Marguerite  Brooks  is 
teaching  Latin  at  Akeley  Hall,  Grand 
Haven,  Michigan. 

’09 — Miss  Gertrude  L.  Cody  is  en- 
gaged in  settlement  work  at  Peoples’ 
Settlement,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

’09 — Miss  Milicent  E.  Waterhouse 
is  a graduate  student  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.  Miss  Waterhouse’s 
address  is  Chicago  Settlement,  4630 
Gross  Street. 

’09 — William  A.  Brown  is  teaching 
physics  in  the  high  school  at  San- 
dusky, Ohio. 

’09 — Miss  Lucy  C.  Ainsworth  is  a 
member  of  the  staff  in  the  Y.  W.  C. 
A.  at  Portland,  Oregon. 

’09 — Mr.  Frederick  H.  Gaige  and 
Miss  Florence  Jenks  of  Cherry  Creek, 
New  York,  were  married  at  the  home 
of  the  bride,  August  17,  1909.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gaige  will  make  their  home 
at  Warren,  Ohio,  where  Mr.  Gaige  is 
principal  of  the  high  school. 


FORMER  STUDENTS. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Dickson, 
who  have  been  missionaries  at  Kan- 
kesanturia,  Ceylon,  are  spending  their 
year’s  furlough  in  Oberlin.  Mr. 
Dickson  is  a student  in  the  Theologi- 
cal Seminary. 

Maurice  F.  Parmelee  is  assistant 
professor  of  sociology  in  the  State 
University  of  Kansas. 

Rev.  J.  Allison  Barnes  and  his  wife 
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Mrs.  Olouise  Morrison  Barnes  are 
spending  the  months  of  October  and 
November  at  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
at  Hotel  Kimpton. 

Professor  Clyde  VV.  Votaw  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  contributed  an 
article  on  Religion  and  Morality  in 
the  Sunday  Schools  to  the  September 
number  of  the  Biblical  World. 

Rex  M.  Baxter,  who  for  several 
years  has  been  an  attorney  in  Indian- 


apolis, Indiana,  has  accepted  an  im- 
portant position  in  the  administra- 
tive work  of  the  Goodrich  Rubber 
Company,  at  Akron,  Ohio. 

Miss  Bessie  Mary  Blake  and  Mr. 
Charles  Higby  Sanders  of  Prescott, 
Arizona,  were  married  in  Oberlin 
Tuesday  afternoon,  August  to,  1909. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sanders  will  make  their 
home  in  Prescott. 


Necrology 


HENRY  AVERY,  ’54. 


FITZ  L.  REED 


Henry  Avery  died  August  10,  1909 
of  bronchial  tuberculosis  at  his 
home,  3427  Fourth  Street,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

Flenry  Avery  was  born  at  Brown- 
helm,  Ohio,  F'ebruary  13,  1831.  The 
family  moved  to  Oberlin  soon  after 
1845.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
College  iu  1834  and  from  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  1858.  After  com- 
pleting his  theological  studies,  Mr. 
Avery  began  work  as  a home  mis- 
sionary among  the  lumbermen  of 
Wisconsin,  and  later  spent  two 
years  among  the  negroes  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Avery  filled  various  pulpits  in 
Ohio,  in  Illinois  and  for  twenty 
years  served  as  pastor  to  churches 
in  Iowa.  While  preaching  at  Col- 
lege Springs,  Iowa,  he  was  profes- 
sor of  English  literature  in  Amity 
College.  Mr.  Avery  married  Eliza- 
beth Burtis  February  13,  1856.  Her 
death  occurred  in  1870.  August  15, 
1872  he  married  Catherine  Watson 
Robinson,  who  with  four  children, 
survives  him. 


Fitz  L.  Reed  died  at  his  home  in 
Olivet,  Michigan,  August  27,  1909. 

Fitz  L.  Reed,  son  of  Carlo  Reed 
one  of  the  Oberlin  Colony  that 
founded  Olivet,  was  born  at  Gorham, 
New  York,  November  ll,  1822.  Mr. 
Reed  enrolled  as  a student  in  the 
preparatory  department  in  1839  and 
continued  his  connection  with  the 
institution  until  1846  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  year  1844,  when  he  joined 
his  father’s  family  at  Olivet.  Soon 
after  Mr.  Reed’s  marriage  to  Miss 
Mary  A.  Howe,  January  23,  1851,  he 
moved  from  New  York  to  Olivet, 
Michigan  and  with  the  exception  of 
two  years  spent  in  Chicago,  Illinois, 
when  Mr.  Reed  was  in  the  employ  of 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy 
Railroad,  Olivet  has  been  his  home. 
Mr.  Reed  was  actively  connected  with 
all  that  pertained  to  the  welfare  of 
the  town  and  the  College  at  Olivet 
and  served  them  in  every  way.  For 
twenty  years  he  was  a member  of 
the  State  Agricultural  Board  and 
for  fifty  years  was  a Trustee  of  Oli- 
vet College. 
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JAMES  F.  SIDDALL 

James  F.  Siddall  died  at  Oberlin, 
Ohio,  Tuesday  morning,  October  12, 
1909- 

Dr.  James  F.  Siddall  was  born  in 
Columbiana  County,  Ohio,  January 
2,  1833.  He  received  his  collegiate 
education  at  Mt.  Union  College,  and 
his  course  in  dentistry  at  Salem, 
Ohio.  Dr.  Siddall  began  the  prac- 
tice of  dentistry  in  Hillsdale,  Michi- 
gan, but  soon  after  his  marriage 
to  Miss  Sarah  O.  Candee,  March  18, 
1857,  he  moved  to  Oberlin,  which 
continued  to  be  his  home  until  his 
death. 

Funeral  services  were  held  from 
the  family  residence  Thursday,  Octo- 
ber 14,  his  five  sons  and  a grandson, 
serving  as  pall  bearers. 


FREDERICK  A.  ROWLEY 
Frederick  A.  Rowley  died  at  his 
home  in  Lorain,  Ohio,  August  3, 
1909. 

Mr.  Rowley  was  a student  in  the 
preparatory  department  in  1879  and 
1880.  He  was  one  of  Lorain’s  most 
prominent  men  and  was  a pioneer 
newspaper  publisher  in  that  city.  He 
was  known  throughout  northern 
Ohio  as  one  who  stood  high  in  his 
profession. 


ROGER  MILLER  LEE 
Roger  Miller  Lee,  a prominent  ad- 


miralty attorney,  died  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  Thursday,  September  2,  1909. 

Mr.  Roger  M.  Lee  was  born  at 
Garrettsville,  Ohio,  September  6, 
1865.  He  enrolled  in  the  preparatory 
department  in  1880  and  in  the  College 
in  1883.  Fie  remained  in  Oberlin  until 
1885  when  he  went  to  the  University 
of  Michigan,  from  which  institution 
he  received  the  degree  of  L.  L.  B. 
in  1886.  The  year  following  Mr. 
Lee  entered  the  law  office  of 
Harvey  D.  Goulder  and  later  be- 
came the  partner  of  Judge  D.  H. 
Tilden.  The  firm  became  Lee  and 
Marty  at  the  time  Judge  Tilden  was 
elected  to  the  bench.  Mr.  Lee  was 
a member  of  the  Faculty  of  the  law 
department  of  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity teaching  admiralty.  Mr. 
Lee  was  married  March  3,  1892  to 
Miss  Jennie  W,  Leach,  who  sur- 
vives him. 


HELEN  BEVERLY  AGNEW 

Helen  Beverley  Agnew  died  at  her  Xy' 
heme  in  Coshocton,  Ohio,  .'August  4, 

1909- 

Miss  Helen  B.  Agnew  was  a student 
in  the  Oberlin  Conservatory  and 
Academy  from  1904  to  1907,  and 
had  but  recently  returned  from  two 
years  study  of  music  abroad.  Miss 
Agnew  while  in  Oberlin  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Second  Church  choir  and 
wjs  one  of  its  soloists. 


HAVE  YOU  HAD 

The  great  honor  of  being  made 
a member  of  the 

Phi  ‘Beta  Kappa  Fraternity  f 

If  so,  you  will  be  interested  in  the  national  emblem  of  this 
Society  shown  below  in  exact  size.  All  keys 
are  I 4kt  gold  and  hand  made. 


No.  1 . This  is  the  large  size  key  and  is 
usually  used  by  men.  Price,  $8.00.  No. 
2.  Same  with  raised  Greek  letters,  $ 1 0.50. 
No.  3.  Raised  border  and  enameled  let- 
ters, $ 1 8.50. 


No.  4.  This  is  the  medium  size  and  is 
universally  used  by  ladies,  as  a neck 
chain  or  fob  pendant,  or  brooch.  Price, 
$6.50.  No.  5.  If  made  up  in  brooch 
form,  with  joint  pin  and  safety  catch  on 
back,  price  $8.50.  No.  6.  Raised  Greek 
letters,  $2.00  extra. 


No.  7.  Stick  pin  design,  $5.50. 

W.  P.  CARRUTHERS,  College  Jeweler 


ORDER  BLANK 


W.  P.  CARRUTHERS,  Oberlin,  Ohio: 

Dear  Sir:  I enclose  herewitii  $ for  which  please  sendme 

one  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key,  No I graduated  in  the  year 

Yours  truly. 

Sign  full  name  

All  keys  will  be  engraved  with  the  full  name  if  space  will  permit,  and  the 
year  of  graduation. 


The  B.  Dreher’s  Sons  Company 

Great  special  sale  of 

PIANOS 


100  Warde  Pianos,  regular  price  $400,  during  this  sale  • - $190 
88  Lindeman  Pianos,  regular  price  $500,  during  this  sale  - $235 
65  Kelso  Pianos,  regular  price  $350,  during  this  sale  - - $170 


The  B.  Dreher’s  Sons  Company 

502-4  E.  Superior  Ave.  29  The  Arcade 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


U.  L.  A.  Lecture  Course. 

Season  of  1909  -1910 

November  3 

Hon.  Joseph  W.  Rolk 

Ex-Governor  of  Missouri. 

December 

Albert  S.  CooK 

Professor  of  English  at  Yale.  Profound  Thinker  and  Great  Teacher 
on  the  Manners  and  Conduct  of  Life! 

January  18 

Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke 

Author  of  “The  Ruling  Passion,’’  “Fisherman’s  Luck,’’  “Days  Off, ’’etc. 

February  28 

Airs.  Bertha  Kuntz-Baker 

The  Most  Successful  on  the  Platform,  of  Women  Dramatic  Readers. 

April 

Hon.  James  Bryce,  RA.,  D.C.L.,  L.L.D.,  F.R.S. 

Ambassador  to  the  United  States  from  England. 

Course  Ticket  $2.00  Single  Lecture  50c 

Finney  Chapel,  Seven  p.  m. 

In  writing  advertiter*.  kindly  mention  The  AJumni  Magazine 


Q.  L.  Schryver  &Xompany 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

A house  to  be  depended  upon  for  always  having  in  stock  a good 
line  of  Staple  Dry  Goods  and  the  season’s  novelties.  Much  attention 
is  devoted  to  the  department  for 

Women’s  and  Children’s  Fine  Footwear 

Millinery  is  another  feature  which  is  much  appreciated  by  city  and 
out  of  town  patrons.  Antique  Oriental  Rugs  and  Carpets  in  choice 
assortment. 

Q.  L.  Schryver  & Co.  Formerly  H.R.  Hatch  & Co. 


The  Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Academic  Costume 

Cotrell  & Leonard 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  Caps,  Gowns  & Hoods 

To  the  American  Colleges  and  Universities 
Class  Contracts  a Specialty 
Correct  Hoods  for  Oberlin  Degrees 

Rich  Gowns  for  the  Pulpit  and  Bench 


STIEFF  PIANOS 

Represent  the  Highest  Degree  of  Perfection  in 

Tone,  Quality,  Finish 
and  Construction 

Used  by  the  Leading  Conservatories  in  the  Country, 

CHAS.  M.  STIEFF 

9 No.  Liberty  Street  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Yocum  Bros.,  Dry  Goods 

An  up-to-date  store,  where  you  can  find  the  newest  and  be.st  things 
i„  of,  Goo'ls  and  Ncions.  W.  have  ,he  tamo,.,  WOOLTEX 
SKIRTS  A large  assortment  of  Ladies’  and  Childrens  Underwear 
from  the’  best  mills  in  the  country.  We  especially  take  pride  in  our 
Hosiery  line.  Prices  right.  Goods  the  best.  Courteous  treatment. 

Yocum  Bros.,  i5  W.  College  Street,  Oberlin,  O. 


Tntcrior  Dccorevtions 
Furniture  Peepers 
Floor  Co>)erin^3  isl-.^cc5 
FLWics  zsB  ^rt*  Oljjecti 

't))e  Rafb^itper  <Aublos 
19^1  €^5^■T)intlJ  J*trc«r 
CleVcl^n^ 


DISTINCTIVE  PRINTING 


The  anti-waste  basket  kind 

AT  THE 

Oberlin  Print-Shop 

21  E.  College  St. 


For  good  things  to  eat  go  to 

GIBSON  BROS. 

Fresh  Candies,  Ices,  Ice  Cream,  all  kinds  of  Pastries,  such 
as  Ladyfiingers  Macaroons,  Angelfood,  Devilfood,  Pies, 
and  Coockies  always  on  hand. 

We  use  the  best  methods  and  get  the  best  results. 

Gibson  Bros. 

23  West  College  St.,  Oberlin,  O. 


Oberlin  Kindergarten  Training  School 

MISS  BERTHA  EMELINE  MONTGOMERY,  PRINCIPAL 

Twelve  instnictor*.  Seven  practice  kindergartens.  Sixteenth  year. 
Nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  graduates  located  in  twenty-two  states  and 
five  foreign  countries.  Superior  literary  and  musical  advantages  owing  to 
its  proximity  to  Oherlin  College  and  Conservatory  of  Music.  For  cate, 
logue  and  other  information  apply  to 

Secretary  of  the  Oberlin  Kindergarten  Association 

Drawer  D,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 


A.  STRAUS 


OBERLIN,  OHIO 

The  Leading  Clothier,  Gent’s  Furn- 
isher and  Merchant  Tailor. 

HOBBS 

Does  artistic  catering  at 
the  lowest  reasonable  fig- 
ures. Out  of  town  patron- 
age solicited. 

East  College  Street. 

The  Provident  Life  and  Trust  Company  of 
Philadelphia,  in  everything  which  makes  life  insurance 
desirable, perfectly  safe  and  moderate  in  cost, is  unexcelled. 

For  particulars,  call  on  the  Special  Agent  of  the 
Company 

ROBERT  T.  PADEN, 

53  North  Park  Street, 

Oberlin,  Ohio. 


Many  Calls  For  Oberlin  Business  College 

Students 

Raymond  Dugan  went  to  Cleyeland  Monday,  to  acc.pt  a position  with  Tha  Superior  Saying, 
and  Trust  Co.  L.  0.  Wetzel  has  accepted  a position  as  atenographer  (or  L.  S.  * M.  S.  Ry.  Co.  at 
Elyria.  Miss  Jessie  McElhiney  went  to  Cleveland  last  Wednesday  to  accept  a stenographic  position 
Fred  Whidden  has  accepted  a position  with  B.  & 0.  at  Lorain.  Paul  Sheridan  and  H.  H.  Brown  have 
been  employed  at  the  Garford  Co..  Eiyria.  Grace  Sears  is  with  the  Elyria  Chronicle.  Many  other 
calls  have  been  received  within  the  past  week  which  have  not  as  yet  been  filled.  Students  who  take 
the  thorough  training  oSered  at  the  Oberlin  Business  College  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  posiuons. 
Sotond  Fall  Term  opens  Nov.  1. 1909.-Elyrla  Telegram.  October  11. 
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We  are  exclusive  agents  in  Oberlin  for  the 
Edwin  C.  Burt  and  the  “Queen  Quality” 
and  the  Walk-Qver  Shoes  for  men. 

W.  H.  COOLEY  & SON 

33  WEST  COLLEGE  STREET. 


See  us  about  your  laundry  of  all  kinds 
The  Oberlin  Laundry  Co. 

62  South  Main  Street 
Polacek  & Farrill,  Student  Agents 


HARRY  A.  COOK 

Florist  and  Gardner 

Proprietor  of  the  Cedar  Avenue  Greenhouses  located 
at  26  North  Cedar  Avenue.  Phone  435. 

Flower  and  Seed  Store,  Garden  and  Coal  Yard  located 
at  63  South  Main  Street.  Phone  359. 


Miles  J.  Watson 

Hardware  Plumbing  Heating 

Special  attention  to  Electrical  Work 
and  Electrical  Supplies. 

Phone  19 

21  Years  ia  the  Hardware  Business  in  Oberlin. 

1q  wriUDg  advertitert.  kindly  mention  The  Alumni  Magazine 


DeKlyn’s 

614  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland 


The  place  par  Excellence  to  lunch  when  shopping  in  Cleveland 
Convenient  to  all  shops,  theaters  and  railroad  stations 
Fresh  Candies  and  Chocolates 
The  name  DeKlyn’s  on  the  box  proclaims  your  standing 
Sent  by  express  everywhere 


Illustration  is  the  Best  Mode  of  Education 

A child  begins  to  learn  from  a picture  book. 

Simple  sums  are  taught  from  the  black  board. 

Diagrams  make  geometry  easy. 

In  (act  thousands  and  thousands  of  things  are  taught  each  day  by  illustration.  And  that  is  the 
reason  you  should  use  illustrations  in  your  teaching.  Whether  you  are  teaching  geometry  in  the  class- 
room or  telling  the  public  about  something  you  have  to  sell,  do  it  by  illustration.  It's  the  best  way. 

But  if  you  use  illustrations,  use  good  illustrations,  or  else  the  learning  gained  therefrom  will  be 
of  little  value. 

L..  S.  & B.  illustrations  are  good  illustrations,  because  they  are  made  mechanically  correct  in 
accordance  with  the  subject  they  represent.  Use  them  in  your  busieess  or  class  room  and  you  will 
obtain  exellent  results. 

Drop  us  a postal  and  we’ll  tell  you  why. 

LUCK,  STEEB  & BOWLES  ILLUSTRATING  CO. 

American  Trust  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  O. 


For  the  School  Days  ^ V ^ 

^ A thorough  examination  of  the  eyes  and  a proper  fitting  with 
good  glasses  is  very  important  to  the  student  at  the  opening  of  the 
school  year. 

^ The  character  of  our  optical  service  is  high,  the  effects  produced 
are  most  satisfactory  and  the  charges  at  all  times  are  reasonable  and 
consistent  with  the  service  rendered. 

The  Cowell  & Hubbard  Company, 

605  Euclid  Ave.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Aloney  L,oaned 

On  Oberlin  Real  Estate  First  Mortgages  6 per  cent. 

I can  place  money  on  Oberlin  mortgage*  In  sums  of  $500  and  upwards. 

I Have  For  Sale 

Good  Oberlin  Property  at  prices  ranging  from  $2000  up. 

Thii  month  I have  a place  on  Oalc  Street  that  rents  for  $15  per  month  or 
$180  per  year,  for  sale  for  $2000  nearly  10  per  cent,  upon  the  money.  Here  it  a 
food  chance  to  invest  $2000  In  a locality  of  secure  values. 

If  you  have  frlendi  who  are  thinking  oi  locating  in  Oberlin  refer  them 
to  me,  

LOUIS  E.  BURGNER 
Real  Estate  — Insurance 

9 South  Main  Street- 
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Established  in  1893 


As  knowledge  once  possessed  is  ever 
possessed,  so  is  an  ORIENTAL  RUG. 

W.  H.  BEREJIKIAN 

1010  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

First-Class  Repairing  and  Cleaning  by  Native  Experts 


The  Park  Hotel 

is  under  the  management  of 
the  College  and  offers  the  most 
satisfactory  accommodations 
for  Alumni  visiting  in  Oberlin. 

W.  P.  Hatch,  Manager. 


The  Cleveland,  Southwestern  & Columbus  Railway  Company 
connects  OBERLIN  with 

Cleveland,  Elyria.  Lorain,  Amherst,  Grafton,  Wellington,  La  Porte,  Birmingham, 
Henrietta,  Florence.  Berlin  Heights,  Berlinville,  Norwalk,  Berea,  Strongsville.  Bruns- 
wick, Medina,  Chippewa  Lake,  Seville,  Creston,  Madisonburg,  Wooster,  Le  Roy,  Lodi, 
West  Salem,  Ashland,  Mansfield,  Crestline.  Gabon,  Bucyrus,  Rockport,  South  Dover, 
North  Ridgeville,  Linndale  and  Puritas  Springs. 

Large  comfortable  plush  and  leather  uplolstered  three-compartment  cars.  Frequent 
service  between  all  of  the  above  points.  Limited  Trains  stop  only  at  scheduled 
stations. 

Fast  time.  Baggage  checked  in  accordance  with  regular  baggage  rules  of  the 
Company. 

F.  H.  Maddock,  Agent  General  Office,  615  Garfield  Bldg. 

Oberlin,  Ohio  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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COATS  SUITS  — SK  IRTA 

rOR.  WELl^  DRESSED  WOMEN. 


To  have  a suit  that’s  of  good  style,  fine  materials  and 
beautifully  made — 

A suit  that  you  can  slip  into  quickly,  sure  that  every 
line  is  right  and  the  fit  is  exact — 

A suit  that  shows  you  at  your  best,  because  it  accentuates 
every  good  line  of  your  figure  and  cleverly  conceals  the 
others — 

A suit  that  you  put  on  and  forget  all  about  it  except 
the  gratification  of  knowing  you  are  correctly  dressed — 

A suit  that  will  be  serviceable  for  almost  every  need 
of  every  day  life — 

That  means  a suit  with  a Wooltex  label  which  guaran- 
tees you  two  seasons  of  satisfactory  service  and  the  com- 
fort of  knowing  that  the  style  is  faultless.  Sold  in 
Qeveland  by 


The  Lindner  Ccj?' 

Specialists  in  Femine  Apparel,  Erie  St.  near  Euclid  Ave. 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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THE 

STUDENT 
SUPPLY  STORE 


We  lead  in  Student’s  Supplies,  Text  Books,  second  hand  and  new, 
College  Fobs,  Pins,  Etc. 

Manufacture  College  Banners,  Pennants,  Pillows,  and  all  kinds  of 
College  Novelties. 

Our  Prices  are  Always  Reasonable. 

Don’t  Forget,  we  are  Fountain  Pen  Experts,  handle  all  of  the  Lead- 
ing Makes,  Repair  at  the  Lowest  Prices. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  have  you  call  and  see  us. 

The  Student  Supply  Store 

23  South  Alain  St.,  Oherlin,  O. 


DO  YOU  WISH 
TO  SAVE  MONEY? 


^An  Endowment  Life  Insurance  policy  in  the  New  York 
Life  pays  annual  dividends,  has  cash  surrender  and 
loan  values  and  is  the  safest  and  best  investment. 


For  Full  Information 
Write  to 


Edith  Dickson  Cleveland  Branch  N?V. 

Life  Inaurance  Co. 


OBERLIN,  OHIO 
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Safety 


Income 


s 

per 


AFETY  and  Income  are  the  two  primary  conditions  in  choosing 
a Savings  Bank.  An  account  with  The  Guardian  Savings  and 
Trust  Company  is  as  safe  as  a Government  Bond  and  earns  four 
cent,  interest  compounded  semi-annually. 


Our  deposits  have  increased  $5,643,074.33  in  the  last  21  months 
the  strongest  proof  of  the  confidence  the  people  have  in  the  strength 
and  integrity  of  our  institution. 


Start  an  account  today  with  SI, 00  or  more. 


THE  GUARDIAN 

SAVINGS  AND  TRUST  COMPANY, 
CLEVELAND 


The  Taylor  Restaurant . . Cleveland 

The  restaurant  can  now  be  reached  by  two  new  elevators  at  the 
east  end  of  the  Taylor  store.  The  new  elevators  leave  you  withm  a 

few  feet  of  the  entrance  to  the  restaurant.  ...  ,1,. 

It  is  with  genuine  pleasure  that  we  renew  our  advertising  with  the 

"Alamni  Maga^in.."  and  we  take  this  oLl“n 

warmest  thanks  for  the  loyal  support  we  have  received  from  Oberlin. 

and  Oberlin  College. 


Tel.  Main  1377 


Breakfast 
7 to  10:30 


Luncheon 
11  to  2:30 


9 Taylor  Arcade 


Suppar 

5 to  • 


Bakery  Goods  and  Confections  of  exceptional  quality 
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